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CHAPTER XV. 
EVIL TIDINGS. 


RNEST had packed his portmanteau, and ordered a hansom, 
meaning to take temporary refuge at Number 28 Epsilon 
Terrace ; and he went down again for a few minutes to wait in the 
breakfast-room, where he saw the Zi#mes lying casually on the little 
table by the front window. He took it up, half dreamily, by way of 
having something to do, and was skimming the telegrams in an 
unconcerned manner, when his attention was suddenly arrested by 
the name Le Breton, printed in conspicuous type, near the bottom 
of the third column. He looked closer at the paragraph, and saw 
that it was headed “ Accident to British Tourists in Switzerland.” 
A strange tremor seized him immediately. Could anything have 
happened, then, to Herbert? He read the telegram through at once, 
and found this bald and concise summary before him of the fatal 
Pontresina accident :— 
“ As Mr. H. Oswald, F.R.S., of Oriel College, Oxford, and Mr. 
Le Breton, Fellow and Bursar of St. Aldate’s College, along with 
three guides, were making the ascent of the Piz Margatsch, in the 
Bernina Alps, this morning, one of the party happened to slip near 
the great gully known as the Gouffre. Mr. Oswald and two of the 
guides were precipitated over the edge of the cliff and killed imme- 
diately: the breaking of the rope at a critical moment alone saved 
the lives of Mr. Le Breton and the remaining guide. The bodies 
have been recovered this evening, and brought back to Pontresina.” 
Ernest laid down the paper with a thrill of horror. Poor Edie! 
How absolutely his own small difficulties with Lord Exmoor faded 
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out of his memory at once in the face of that terrible, irretrievable 
calamity. Harry dead! The hope and mainstay of the family— 
the one great pride and glory of all the Oswalds, on whom their 
whole lives and affections centred, taken from them unexpectedly, 
without a chance of respite, without a moment’s warning! Worst of 
all, they would probably learn it, as he did, for the first time by 
reading it accidentally in the curt language of the daily papers. Pray 
heaven the shock might not kill poor Edie ! 

There was only a minute in which to make up his mind, but in 
that minute Ernest had fully decided what he ought to do, and how 
todo it. He must go at once down to Calcombe Pomeroy, and try to 
lighten this great affliction for poor little Edie. Nay, lighten it he 
could not, but at least he could sympathise with her in it, and that, 
though little, was still some faint shade better than nothing at all. 
How fortunate that his difference with the Exmoors allowed him to 
go that very evening without a moment’s delay! When the hansom 
arrived at the door, Emest told the cabman to drive at once to 
Paddington Station. Almost before he had had time to realise the 
full meaning of the situation, he had taken a third-class ticket for 
Calcombe Road, and was rushing out of London by the Plymouth 
express, in one of the convenient and commodious little wooden 
horse-boxes which the Great Western Railway Company provide as 
a wholesome deterrent for economical people minded to save half 
their fare by going third instead of first or second. 

Didcot, Swindon,- Bath, Bristol, Exeter, Newton Abbot, all 
followed one after another, and by the time Ernest had reached 
Calcombe Road Station he had begun to frame for himself a definite 
plan of future action. He would stop at the Red Lion Inn that 
evening, send a telegram from Exeter beforehand to Edie, to say 
he was coming next day, and find out as much as possible about the 
way the family had borne the shock before he ventured actually to 
see them. 

The Calcombe omnibus, drawn by two lean and weary horses, 
toiled its way slowly up the long steep incline for six miles to the 
Cross Foxes, and then rattled down the opposite slope, steaming and 
groaning, till it drew up at last with a sudden jerk and a general 
collapse in front of the old Red Lion Inn in the middle of the High 
Street. There Ernest put up for the present, having seen by the 
shutters at the grocer’s shop on his way down that the Oswalds had 
already heard of Harry’s accident. He had dinner by himself, with 
a sick heart, in the gloomy, close little coffee-room of the village inn, 
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and after dinner he managed to draw in the landlord in person for 
a glass of sherry and half an hour’s conversation. 

“Very sad thing, sir, this ere causality in Switzerland,” said the 
red-faced landlord, coming round at once to the topic of the day at 
Calcombe, after a few unimportant preliminary generalities. “ Young 
Mr. Oswald, as has been killed, he lived here, sir; leastways his 
parents do. He was a very promising young gentleman up at 
Oxford, they do tell me—not much of a judge of horses, I should 
say, but still, I understand, quite the gentleman for all that. Very sad 
thing, the causality, sir, for all his family. ’Pears he was climbing 
up some of these ’ere Alps they have over there in them parts, 
covered with snow from head to foot in the manner of speaking, 
and there was another gentleman from Oxford with him, a Mr. Le 
Breton . 

“ My brother,” Ernest put in, interrupting him ; for he thought it 
best to let the landlord know at once who he was talking to. 

“ Oh, your brother, sir!” said the red-faced landlord, with a gleam 
of recognition, growing redder and hotter than ever ; “ well, now you 
mention it, sir, I find I remember your face somehow. No offence, 
sir, but you’re the young gentleman as come down in the spring to 
see young Mr. Oswald, aren’t you?” 

Ernest nodded assent. 

“ Ah, well, sir,” the landlord went on more freely—for of course 
all Calcombe had heard long since that Ernest was engaged to Edie 
Oswald—“ you're one of the family like, in that case, if I may make 
bold to say so. Well, sir, this is a shocking trouble for poor old Mr. 
Oswald, and no mistake. The old gentleman was sort of centred on 
his son, you see, as the saying is: never thought of nobody else 
hardly, he didn’t. Old Mr. Oswald, sir, was always a wonderful hand 
at figgers hisself, and powerful fond of measurements and such kinds 
of things. I’ve heard tell, indeed, as how he knew more mathematics, 
and trigononomy, and that, than the rector and the schoolmaster 
both put together. There’s not one in fifty as knows as much 
mathematics as he do, I’ll warrant. Well, you see, he brought up 
this son of his, littke Harry as was—I can remember him now, 
running to and from the school, and figerin’ away on the slates, 
doin’ the sums in algemer for the other boys when they went a- 
mitchin’—he brought him up like a gentleman, as you know very well, 
sir, and sent him to Oxford College, ‘to develop his mathematical 
talents, Mr. Legge,’ his father says to me here in this very parlour. 
What’s the consequence? He develops that boy’s talent sure 
enough, sir, till he comes to be a fellow of Oxford College, they tell 
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me, and even admitted into the Royal Society up in London. But 
this is how he did it, sir: and as you're a friend of the family, like, 
and want to know all about it, no doubt, I don’t mind tellin’ you on 
the strict confidential, in the manner of speakin’.” Here the landlord 
drew his chair closer, and sipped the last drop in his glass of sherry 
with a mysterious air of very private and important disclosures. 
Ernest listened to his roundabout story with painful attention. 

“ Well, sir,” the landlord went on after a short and pensive pause, 
“old Mr. Oswald’s business ain’t never been a prosperous one— 
though he was such a clever hand at figgers, he never made it re- 
numerative ; a bare livin’ for the family, I don’t mind sayin’ ; and he 
always spent more’n he ought to ’a done on Mr. Harry, and on the 
young lady too, sir, saving your presence. So when Mr. Harry was 
goin’ to Oxford to college, he come to me, and he says to me, ‘ Mr. 
Legge,’ says he, ‘it’s a very expensive thing sending my boy to the 
University,’ says he, ‘and I’m goin’ to borrow money to send him 
with.’ ‘Don’t you go a-doing that, Mr. Oswald,’ says I; ‘ your 
business don’t justify you in doin’ it, sir,’ says I. For you see, I 
knowed all the ins and outs of that there business, and I knowed he 
hadn’t never made more’n enough just to keep things goin’ decent 
like, as you may say, without any money saved or put by against a 
emergence. ‘Yes, I will, Mr. Legge,’ says he; ‘I can trust 
confidentially in my son’s abilities,’ says he, ‘and I feel confidential 
he'll be in a position to repay me before long.’ So he borrowed the 
money on an insurance of Mr. Harry’s life. Mr. Harry he always 
acted very honourable, sir ; he was a perfect gentleman in every way, 
as you know, sir ; and he began repayin’ his father the loan as fast as 
he was able, and I dare say doin’ a great deal for the family, and 
especially for the young lady, sir, out of his own pocket besides. 
But he still owed his father a couple of hundred pound an’ more 
when this causality happened, while the business, I know, had been 
a-goin’ to rack and ruin for the last three year. To-day I seen the 
agent of the insurance, and he says to me, ‘ Legge,’ says he, most 
private like, ‘this is a bad job about young Oswald, I’m afeard, 
worse’n they know for.’ ‘Why, sir?’ says I. ‘ Well, Legge,’ says he, 
‘they'll never get a penny of that there insurance, and the old 
gentleman ‘ll have to pay up the defissit on his own account,’ says he. 
* How’s that, Mr. Micklethwaite?’ says I. ‘ Because,’ says he, ‘ there’s 
a clause in the policy agin exceptional risks, in which is included 
naval and military services, furrin residences, topical voyages, and 
mountain climbin’,’ says he : ‘and you mark my words,’ says he, 
* they'll never get a penny of it.’ In which case, sir, it’s my opinion 
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that old Mr. Oswald ’ll be clean broke, for he can’t never make up 
the defissit out of his own business, can he now?” 

Ernest listened with sad forebodings to the red-faced landlord's 
pitiful story, and feared in his heart that it was a bad look-out for the 
poor Oswalds. He didn’t sleep much that evening, and next day he 
went round early to see Edie. ‘The telegram, he found, would be a 
useless precaution, for the gossip of Calcombe Pomeroy had recog- 
nised him at once, and news had reached the Oswalds almost as soon 
as he arrived that young Mr. Le Breton was stopping that evening at 
the Red Lion. 

Edie opened the door for him herself, pale of face and with eyes 
reddened by tears, yet looking beautiful even so in her simple black 
morning dress— her mourning of course hadn’t yet come home—and 
her deep white linen collar. “It’s very good of you to have come so 
soon, Mr. Le Breton,” she said, taking his hand quietly—he respected 
her sorrow too deeply to think of kissing her ; “he will be back with 
us to-morrow. Your brother is bringing him back to us, to lay him 
in our little churchyard, and we are all so very very grateful to him 
for it.” 

Ernest was more than half surprised to hear it. It was an 
unusual act of kindly thoughtfulness on the part of Herbert. 

Next day the body came home as Edie had said, and Ernest 
helped to lay it reverently to rest in Calcombe churchyard. Poor old 
Mr. Oswald, standing bowed and broken-hearted by the open grave- 
side, looked as though he could never outlive that solemn burial of 
all his hopes and aspirations in a single narrow coffin. Yet it was 
wonderful to Ernest to see how much comfort he took, even in this 
terrible grief, from the leader which appeared in the Zimes that 
morning, on the subject of the Pontresina accident. It contained 
only a few of the stock newspaper platitudes of regret at the loss of a 
distinguished and rising young light of science—the ordinary glib 
commonplaces of obituary notices which a practised journalist knows 
so well how to adapt almost mechanically to the passing event of the 
moment : but they seemed to afford the shattered old country grocer 
an amount of consolation and solemn relief that no mere spoken 
condolences could ever possibly have carried with them. “See 
what a wonderful lot they thought of our boy up in London, Mr. Le 
Breton,” he said, looking up from the paper tearfully, and wiping his 
big gold spectacles, dim with moisture: “See what the Zimes says 
about him: ‘One of the ablest among our younger academical 
mathematicians, a man who, if his life had been spared to us, might 
probably haye attained the highest distinction in his own department 
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of pure science.’ ‘That’s our Harry, Mr. Le Breton ; that’s what the 
Times says about our dear dead Harry! I wish he could have 
lived to read it himself, Edie: ‘a scholar of singularly profound 
attainments, whose abilities had recently secured him a place upon 
the historic roll of the Royal Society, and whom even the French 
Academy of Sciences had held worthy, out of all the competitors of the 
civilised world, to be adjudged the highest mathematical honours 
of the present season.’ My poor boy! My poor, dear, lost boy! I 
wish you could have lived to hear it! We must keep the paper, 
Edie : we must keep all the papers: they'll show us at least what 
people who are real judges of these things thought about our dear, 
loved, lost Harry.” 

Ernest dared hardly glance towards poor Edie, with the tears 
trickling slowly down her face ; but he felt thankful that the broken- 
hearted old father could derive so much incomprehensible consolation 
from those cold and stereotyped conventional phrases. Truly a 
wonderful power there is in mere printer’s ink properly daubed on 
plain absorbent white paper. And truly the human heart, full to 
bursting, and just ready to break, will allow itself to be cheated and 
cajoled in marvellous fashions by extraordinary cordials and 
inexplicable little social palliatives. The concentrated hopes of that 
old man’s life were blasted and blighted for ever ; and he found a 
temporary relief from that stunning shock in the artificial and 
insincere condolences of a stock leader-writer on a daily paper ! 

Walking back by himself in such sad meditations to the Red 
Lion, and sitting there by the open window, Ernest overheard a 
tremulous chattering voice mumbling out a few incoherent words at 
the Rector’s doorway opposite. “Oh, yes,” chirped out the voice, in 
a tone of cheerful resignation, “it’s very sad, indeed, very sad and 
shocking, and I’m naturally very sorry for it, of course. I always 
knew how it would be: I warned them of it; but they’re a pig- 
headed, heedless, unmannerly family, and they wouldn’t be guided 
by me. I said to him, ‘Now, Oswald, this is all very wrong and 
foolish of you. You go and put your son to Oxford, when he ought 
to be stopping at home, minding the shop and learning your business. 
You borrow money foolishly to send him there with. He’ll go to 
Oxford ; he'll fall in with a lot of wealthy young gentlemen—people 
above his own natural station—he’ll take up expensive, extravagant 
ways, and in the end he'll completely ruin himself. He won’t pay 
you back a penny, you may depend upon it—these boys never do, 
when you make fine gentlemen of them ; they think only of their 
cigars, and their horses, and their dog-carts and so forth, and neglect 
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their poor old fathers and mothers, that brought them up and scraped 
and saved to make fine gentlemen of them. You just take my advice, 
Oswald, and don’t send him to college.’ - But Oswald was always a 
presumptuous, high-headed, independent sort-of man, and instead of 
listening to me, what does he do but go and send this sharp boy of 
his up to Oxford. Well, now the boy’s gone to Switzerland with one 
of the young Le Bretons—brother of the poor young man they’ve 
inveigled into what they callan engagement with Miss Edith, or Miss 
Jemima, or whatever the girl’s name is—very well-connected people, 
the Le Bretons, and personal friends of the Archdeacon’s—and there 
he’s thrown himself over a precipice or something of the sort, no 
doubt to avoid his money-matters and debts and difficulties. At any 
rate, Micklethwaite tells me the poor old father’ll have to pay up a 
couple of hundred pound to the insurance company : and how on 
earth he’s ever to do it 7 don’t know, for to my certain knowledge the 
rent of the shop is in arrears half a year already. But it’s no business 
of mine, thank goodness ; and I only hope this exposure will serve 
to open that poor young Le Breton’s eyes, and to warn him against 
having anything further to say to Miss Jemima. A designing young 
minx, if ever there was one! Poor young Le Breton’s come down 
here for the funeral, I hear, which I must say was very friendly and 
proper and honourable of him ; but now it’s over, I hope he'll go 
back again, and see Miss Jemima in her true colours.” 

Ernest turned back into the stuffy little coffee-room with his face 
on fire and his ears tingling with mingled shame and indignation. 
“Whatever happens,” he thought to himself, “I can’t permit Edie 
to be subjected any longer to such insolence as this! Poor, dear, 
guileless, sorrowing little maiden! One would have thought her 
childish innocence and her terrible loss would have softened the 
heart even of such a cantankerous, virulent old harridan as that till a 
few weeks were over, at least. She spoke of the Archdeacon : it must 
be old Miss Luttrell ! Whoever it is, though, Edie shan’t much longer 
be left where she can possibly come in contact with such a loathsome 
mass of incredible and unprovoked malice. That Edie should lose 
her dearly loved brother is terrible enough ; but that she should be 
exposed afterwards to be triumphed over in her most sacred grief by 
that bad old woman’s querulous ‘I told you so’ is simply 
intolerable !” And he paced up and down the room with a boiling 
heart, unable to keep down his righteous anger. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
FLAT REBELLION. 


For the next fortnight Ernest remained at the Red Lion, though 
painfully conscious that he was sadly wasting his little reserve of 
funds from his late tutorship, in order to find out exactly what the 
Oswalds’ position would be after the loss of poor Harry. Towards 
the end of that time he took Edie, pale and pretty in her simple new 
mourning, out once more into the Bourne Close for half an hour’s 
quiet conversation, Very delicate and sweet and refined that tiny 
girlish face and figure looked in the plain unostentatious black and 
white of her great sorrow, and Ernest felt as he walked along by 
her side that she seemed to lean upon him naturally now ; the loss 
of her main support and chief adviser in life seemed to draw her 
closer and closer every day to her one remaining prop and future 
husband. 

‘* Edie,” he said to her, as they rested once more beside the old 
wooden bridge across the little river, “I think it’s time now we should 
begin to talk definitely over our common plans for the future. I 
know you'd naturally rather wait a little longer before discussing 
them ; I wish for both our sakes we could have deferred it ; but 
time presses, and I’m afraid from what I hear in the village that 
things won’t go on henceforth exactly as they used to do with vans 
dear father and mother.” 

Edie coloured slightly as she answered, “Then you've heard of 
all that already, Ernest”—she was learning to call him “ Ernest” 
now quite naturally. “The Calcombe tattle has got round to you so 
soon! I’m glad of it, though, for it saves me the pain of having to 
tell you. Yes, it’s quite true, and I’m afraid it will be a terrible, 
dreadful struggle for poor darling father and mother.” And the 
tears came up afresh, as she spoke, into her big black eyes—too 
familiar with them of late to make her even try to brush them away 
hastily from Ernest’s sight with her little handkerchief. 

* T’m sorry to know it’s true,” Ernest said, taking her hand gently ; 
“very, very sorry. We must do what we can to lighten the trouble 
for them.” 

“Yes,” Edie replied, looking at him through her tears ; “I mean 
totry. At any rate, I won’t be a burden to them myself any longer. 
I’ve written already up to an agency in London to see whether they 
can manage to get me a place as a nursery governess.” 

“You a governess, Edie!” Ernest exclaimed hastily, with a 
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gesture of deprecation. ‘You a governess! Why, my own precious 
darling, you would never do for it !” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” Edie answered quickly. ‘I really think I 
could, Ernest. Ofcourse I don’t know very much—not judged by a 
standard like yours or our dear Harry’s. Harry used to say alla 
woman could ever know was to find out how ignorant she was. Dear 
fellow! he was so very learned himself he couldn’t understand the 
complacency of little perky, half-educated schoolmistresses. But still, 
I know quite as much, I think, in my little way, as a great many 
girls who get good places in Lendon as governesses. I can speak 
French fairly well, you know, and read German decently ; and then 
dear Harry took such a lot of pains to make me get up books that he 
thought were good for me—history and so forth—and even to teach 
me a little, a very little, Latin. Of course I know I’m dreadfully 
ignorant ; but not more so, I really believe, than a great many girls 
whom people consider quite well-educated enough to teach their 
daughters. After all, the daughters themselves are only women, too, 
you see, Ernest, and don’t expect more than a smattering of book- 
knowledge, and a few showy fashionable accomplishments.” 

“ My dear Edie,” Ernest answered, smiling at her gently in spite of 
her tearful earnestness ; “ you quite misunderstand me. It wasn’t 
that I was thinking of at all. There are very few governesses and 
very few women anywhere who have half the knowledge and accom. 
plishments and literary taste and artistic culture that you have; 
very few who have had the advantage of associating daily with such 
a man as poor Harry ; and if you really wanted to get a place of the 
sort, the mere fact that you’re Harry’s sister, and that he interested 
himself in superintending your education, ought, by itself, to insure 
your getting a very good one. But what I meant was rather this—I 
couldn’t endure to think that you should be put to all the petty 
slights and small humiliations that a governess has always to endure 
in rich families. You don’t know what it is, Edie ; you can’t imagine 
the endless devices for making her feel her dependence and her 
artificial inferiority that these great people have devised in their 
cleverness and their Christian condescension. You don’t know what 
it is, Edie, and I pray heaven you may never know; but J do, for 
I’ve seen it—and, darling, I can’t let you expose yourself to it.” 

To say the truth, at that moment there rose very vividly before 
Emest’s eyes the picture of poor shy Miss Merivale, the governess at 
Dunbude to little Lady Sybil, Lynmouth’s younger sister. Miss 
Merivale was a rector’s daughter-—an orphan, and a very nice girl in 
her way ; and Ernest had often thought to himself while he lived at 
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the Exmoors’, “‘ With just the slightest turn of Fortune’s wheel that 
might be my own Edie.” Now, for himself he had never felt any 
sense of social inferiority at all at Dunbude ; he was an Oxford man, 
and by the ordinary courtesy of English society he was always treated 
accordingly in every way as an equal. Eut there were galling dis- 
tinctions made in Miss Merivale’s case which he could not think of 
even at the time without a blush of ingenuous shame, and which he 
did not like now even to mention to pretty, shrinking, eager little 
Edie. One thing alone was enough to make his cheeks. burn when- 
ever he thought of it—a little thing, and yet how unendurable ! Miss 
Merivale lunched with the family and with her pupil in the middle of 
the day, but she did not dine with them in the evening. She had 
tea by herself instead in Lady Sybil’s little school-room. Many a 
time when Ernest had been out walking with her on the terrace just 
before dinner, and the dressing gong sounded, he had felt almost too 
ashamed to go in at the summons and leave the poor little governess 
out there alone with her social disabilities. The gong seemed to 
raise such a hideous artificial barrier between himself and that 
delicately-bred, sensitive, cultivated English lady. That Edie should 
be subjected to such a life of affronts as that was simply unendurable. 
True, there are social distinctions of the sort which even Ernest Le 
Breton, communist as he was, could not practically get over; but 
then they were distinctions familiarised to the sufferers from child- 
hood upward, and so perhaps a little less insupportable. But that 
Harry Oswald’s sister—that Edie, his own precious delicate. little 
Edie, a dainty English wild-flower of the tenderest, should be trans- 
planted from her own appreciative home to such a chilly and 
ungenial soil as that—the very idea of it was horribly unspeakable. 

“But, Ernest,” Edie answered, breaking in upon his bitter 
meditation, “ I assure you I wouldn’t mind it a bit. I know it’s very 
dreadful, but then,”—and here she blushed one of her pretty 
apologetic little blushes—“ you know I’m used to it. People in 
business always are. ‘They expect to be treated just like servants— 
now ‘hat, I know you'll say, is itself a piece of Audris, the expression 
of a horrid class prejudice. And so it is, no doubt. But they do, for 
all that. As dear Harry used to say, even the polypes in aristocratic 
useless sponges at the sea-bottom won’t have anything to say to the 
sponges of commerce. I’m sure nobody I could meet in a gover- 
ness’s place could possibly be worse in that respect than poor old 
Miss Catherine Luttrell.” 

“That may be true, Edie darling,” Ernest answered, not caring 
to let her know that he had overheard a specimen of the Calcombe 
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squirearchy, “but in any case I don’t want you to be troubled now, 
either with old Miss Luttrell or any other bitter old busybodies. I 
want to speak seriously to you about a very different project. Just 
look at this advertisement.” 

He took a scrap of paper from his pocket and handed it to Edie. 
It ran thus ;— 

“‘WaNTED at Pilbury Regis Grammar School, Dorset, a Third 
Classical Master. Must be a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge ; 
University Prizeman preferred. If unmarried, to take house duty. 
Commence September 2oth. Salary, £200 a year. Apply, as above, 
to the Rev. J. Greatrex, D.D., Head Master.” 

Edie read it through slowly. ‘Well, Ernest?” she said, looking 
up from it into his face. ‘Do you think of taking this mastership?” 

“Tf I can get it,” Ernest answered. ‘“ You see, I’m not a Univer- 
sity Prizeman, and that may be a difficulty in the way ; but other- 
wise I’m not unlikely to suit the requirements. Herbert knows 
something of the school—he’s been down there to examine; and 
Mrs. Greatrex had a sort of distant bowing acquaintance with my 
mother ; so I hope their influence might help me into it.” 

“Well, Ernest?” Edie cried again, feeling pretty certain in her 
own heart what was coming next, and reddening accordingly. 

“ Well, Edie, in that case, would you care to marry at once, and 
try the experiment of beginning life with me upon two hundred a 
year? I know it’s very little, darling, for our wants and necessities, 
brought up as you and I have been: but Herr Max says, you know, 
it’s as much as any one family ought ever to spend upon its own 
gratifications ; and at any rate I dare say you and I could manage 
to be very happy upon it, at least for the present. In any case it 
would be better than being a governess. Will you risk it, Edie?” 

“To me, Ernest,” Edie answered with her unaffected simplicity, 
“it really seems quite a magnificent income. I don’t suppose any of 
our friends or neighbours in Calcombe spend nearly as much as 
two hundred a year upon their own families.” 

“ Ah, yes, they do, darling. But that isn’t the only thing. Two 
hundred a year is a very different matter in quiet, old-world, little 
Calcombe and in a fashionable modern watering-place like Pilbury 
Regis. We shall have to live in lodgings, Edie, and live very 
quietly indeed: but even so I think it will be better than for 
you to go out and endure the humiliation of becoming a governess. 
Then I may understand that if I can get this mastership, you'll 
consent to be married, Edie, before the end of September?” 

“Oh, Ernest, that’s dreadfully soon ! ” 
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“ Yes, it is, darling ; but you must have a very quiet wedding ; 
and I can’t bear to leave you here now any longer without Harry to 
cheer and protect you. Shall we look upon it as settled?” 

Edie blushed and looked down as she answered almost inaudibly, 
“ As you think best, dear Ernest.” 

So that very evening Ernest sent off an application to Pilbury 
Regis, together with such testimonials as he had by him, mentioning 
at the same time his intention to marry, and his recent engagement 
at Lord Exmoor’s. “I hope they won’t make a point about the 
University Prize, Edie,” he said timidly ; “ but I rather think they 
don’t mean to insist upon it. I’m afraid it may be put in to some 
extent mainly as a bait to attract parents. Advertisements are often 
so very dishonest. At any rate, we can only try ; and if I get it, I 
shall be able to call you my little wife in September.” 

So soon after poor Harry’s death he hardly liked to say much 
about how happy that consciousness would make him ; but he sent 
off the letter with a beating heart, and waited anxiously for the head 
master’s answer. 

“ Maria,” said Dr. Greatrex to his wife next morning, turning 
over the pile of letters at the breakfast table, “ who do you think has 
applied for the third mastership? Very lucky, really, isn’t it?” 

“Considering that there are some thirty millions of people in 
England, I believe, Dr. Greatrex,” said his wife with dignity, “ that 
some seventy of those have answered your advertisement, and that 
you haven’t yet given me an opportunity even of guessing which it 
is of them all, I’m sure I can’t say so far whether it’s lucky or 
otherwise.” 

“You're pleased to be satirical, my dear,” the doctor answered 
blandly ; he was in too good a humour to pursue the opening further. 
** But no matter. Well, I'll tell you, then ; it’s young Le Breton.” 

“Not Lady Le Breton’s son!” cried Mrs. Greatrex, forgetting her 
dignity in her surprise. ‘ Well, that certainly #s very lucky. Now, 
if we could only get her to come down and stay with us for a week 
sometimes, after he’s been here a little while, what a splendid adver- 
tisement it would be for the place, to be sure, Joseph !” 

“ Capital |” the head master said, eyeing the letter complacently 
as he sipped his coffee ; “a perfect jewel of a master, I should say, 
from every possible point of view. Just the sort of person to attract 
parents and pupils. ‘ Allow me to introduce you to our third master, 
Mr. Le Breton : I hope Lady Le Breton was quite well when you 
heard from her last, Le Breton ?’ and all that sort of thing. Depend 
upon it, Maria, there’s nothing in the world that makes a midd]e- 
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class parént—and our parents are unfortunately all middle-class 
prick up his ears like the faintest suspicion or echo of a title. ‘ Very 
good school,’ he goes back and says to his wife immediately ; ‘ we'll 
send Tommy there ; they have a master who’s an honourable or some- 
thing of the sort ; sure to give the boys a thoroughly high gentle- 
manly tone.’ It’s snobbery, I admit, sheer snobbery : but between 
ourselves, Maria, most people are snobs, and we have to live, pro- 
fessionally, by accommodating ourselves to their foolish prejudices.” 

“ At the same time, doctor,” said his wife severely, “ I don’t think 
we ought to allow it too freely, at least with the door open.” 

“You're quite right, my dear,” the head master answered sub- 
missively, rising at the same time to shut the door. “ But what 
makes this particular application all the better is that young Le 
Breton would come here straight from the Earl of Exmoor’s, where 
he has been acting as tutor to the son and heir, Viscount Lynmouth. 
That’s really admirable, now, isn’t it? Just consider the advantages 
of the situation. A doubtful parent comes to inspect the arrange- 
ments ; sniffs at the dormitories, takes the gauge of the studies, 
snorts over the playground, condescends to approve of the fives 
courts. Then, after doing the usual Christian principles business and 
working in the high moral tone a little, we invite him to lunch, and 
young Le Breton tomeet him. You remark casually in the most 
unconscious and natural fashion—I admit, my dear, that you do these 
little things much better than I do—‘ Oh, talking of cricket, Mr. Le 
Breton, your old pupil, Lord Lynmouth, made a splendid score the 
other day at the Eton and Harrow.’ Fixes the wavering parent like a 
shot. ‘Third master something or other in the peerage, and has 
been tutor toa son of Lord Exmoor’s. Place to send your boys to 
if you want to make perfect gentlemen of them.’ I think we’d better 
close at once with this young man’s offer, Maria. He’s got a very 
decent degree, too; a first in Mods and Greats ; really very decent.” 

“But will he take a house-mastership, do you think, doctor?” 
asked the careful lady. 

“No, he won’t ; he’s married or soon going to be. We must let 
him off the house duty.” 

“Married!” said Mrs. Greatrex, turning it over cautiously. 
“Who's he going to marry, I wonder. I hope somebody present- 
able.” 

““Why, of course,” Dr. Greatrex answered, as who should feel 
shocked at the bare suggestion that a young man of Ernest Le 
Breton’s antecedents could conceivably marry otherwise. “ His wife, 
or rather his wife that is to be, is a sister, he tells me, of that poor 
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Mr. Oswald—the famous mathematician, you know, of Oriel—who 
got killed, you remember, by falling off the Matterhorn or somewhere, 
just the other day. You must have seen about it in the Zimes.” 

“ T remember,” Mrs. Greatrex answered, in placid contentment ; 
“and I should say you can’t do better than take him immediately. 
It'd be an excellent thing for the school, certainly. As the third 
mastership’s worth only two hundred a year, of course he can’t intend 
to marry upon ¢hat ; so he must have means of his own, which is 
always a good thing to encourage in an under master: or if his wife 
has money, that comes in the end to the same thing. They’ll takea 
house of theirown, no doubt ; and she'll probably entertain—very 
quietly, I dare say ; still, a small dinner now and then gives a very 
excellent tone to the school in its own way. Social considerations, 
as I always say, Joseph, are all-important in school management ; 
and I think we may take it for granted that Mr. Le Breton would be 
socially a real acquisition.” 

So it was shortly settled that Dr. Greatrex should write back 
accepting Ernest Le Breton as third master; and Mrs. Greatrex 
began immediately dropping stray allusions to “ Lady Le Breton, our 
new master’s mother, you know,” among her various acquaintance, 
especially those with rising young families. The doctor and she 
thought a good deal of this catch they were making in the person of 
Ernest Le Breton. Poor souls, they little knew what sort of social 
qualities they were letting themselves in for! A firebrand or a 
bombshell would really have been a less remarkable guest to drop 
down straight into the prim and proper orthodox society of Pilbury 
Regis. 

When Ernest received the letter in which Dr. Greatrex informed 
him that he might have the third mastership, he hardly knew how to 
contain his joy. He kissed Edie a dozen times over in his excite- 
ment, and sat up late making plans with her which would have been 
delightful but for poor Edie’s lasting sorrow. In a short time it was 
all duly arranged, and Ernest began to think that he must go back 
to London for a day or two, to let Lady Le Breton hear of his change 
of plans, and get everything in order for their quiet wedding. He 
grudged the journey sadly, for he was beginning to understand now 
that he must take care of the pence for Edie’s sake as well as for 
humanity’s—his abstraction was individualizing itself in concrete 
form—but he felt so much at least was demanded of him by filial 
duty, and, besides, he had one or two little matters to settle at 
Epsilon Terrace which could not so well be managed in his absence 
even by his trusty deputy Ronald. So he ran up to town once more 
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in a hurry, and dropped in as if nothing had happened, at his 
mother’s house. It was no unusual matter for him to pass a fortnight 
at Wilton Place without finding time to call round at Epsilon Terrace 
to see Ronald, and his mother had not heard at all as yet of his recent 
change of engagement. 

Lady Le Breton listened with severe displeasure to Ernest’s 
account of his quarrel with Lord Exmoor. It was quite unnecessary 
and wrong, she said, to prevent Lynmouth from his innocent boyish 
amusements. Pigeon-shooting was practised by the very best people, 
and she was quite sure, therefore, there could be no harm of any sort 
in it.. She believed the sport was countenanced, not only by bishops, 
but even by princes. Pigeons, she supposed, had been specially 
created by Providence for our use and enjoyment—“ their final cause 
being apparently the manufacture of pigeon pie,” Ronald suggested 
parenthetically : but we couldn’t use them without killing them, 
unfortunately ; and shooting was probably as painless a form of killing 
as any other. Peter or somebody, she distinctly remembered, 
had been specially commanded to arise, kill, and eat. To object 
to pigeon-shooting, indeed, in Lady Le Breton’s opinion, was clearly 
flying in the face of Providence. Of Ronald’s muttered reference to 
five sparrows being sold for two farthings, and yet not one of them 
being forgotten, she would not condescend to take any notice. How- 
ever, thank goodness, the fault was none of hers ; shecould wash her 
hands entirely of all responsibility in the matter. She had done her 
best to secure Ernest a good place in a thoroughly nice family, and if 
he chose to throw it up at a moment’s notice for one of his own 
absurd communistical fads, it was happily none of her business. She 
was glad, at any rate, that he’d got another berth, with a conscientious, 
earnest, Christian man like Dr. Greatrex. “And indeed, Ernest,” 
she said, returning once more to the pigeon-shooting question, 
“even your poor dear papa, who was full of such absurd religious 
fancies, didn’t think that sport was unchristian, I’m certain ; for I 
remember once, when we were quartered at Moozuffernugger in the 
North-west Provinces, he went out into a nuilah near our compound 
one day, and with his own hand shot a man-eating tiger, which had 
carried off three little native children from the thanah ; so that shows 
that he couldn’t really object to sport ; and I hope you don’t mean 
to cast disrespect upon the memory of your own poor father!” All 
of which profound moral and religious observations Ernest, as in duty 
bound, received with the most respectful and acquiescent silence. 

And now he had to approach the more difficult task of breaking 
to his mother his approaching marriage with Edie Oswald. He 
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began the subject as delicately as he could, dwelling strongly upon 
poor Harry Oswald’s excellent position as an Oxford tutor, and 
upon Herbert’s visit with him to Switzerland—he knew his mother 
too well to suppose that the real merits of the Oswald family would 
impress her in any way, as compared with their accidental social 
status ; and then he went on to speak as gently as possible about his 
engagement with little Edie. At this point, to his exceeding 
discomfiture, Lady Le Breton adopted the unusual tactics of bursting 
suddenly into a flood of tears. 

“Oh, Ernest,” she sobbed out inarticulately through her scented 
cambric handkerchief, “‘ for heaven’s sake don’t tell me that you've 
gone and engaged yourself to that designing girl ! Oh, my poor, poor 
misguided boy! Is there really no way to save you?” 

“No way to save me!” exclaimed Ernest, astonished and discon- 
certed by this unexpected outburst. 

“Yes, yes,” Lady Le Breton went on, almost passionately. “Can't 
you manage somehow to get yourself out of it? I hope you haven’t 
utterly compromised yourself! Couldn’t dear Herbert go down to 
What'’s-his-name Pomeroy, and induce the father—a grocer, if I 
remember right—induce him, somehow or other, to compromise the 


matter ?” 
“Compromise!” cried Ernest, uncertain whether to laugh of 


be angry. 

“Yes, compromise it,” Lady Le Breton answered, endeavouring 
to calm herself. “Of course that Machiavellian girl has tried to drag 
you into it ; and the family have aided and abetted her ; and you’ve 
been weak and foolish—though not, I trust, wicked—and allowed 
them to get their net closed almost imperceptibly around you. But 
it isn’t too late to withdraw even now, my poor, dear, deluded 
Emest. It isn’t too late to withdraw even now. Think of the 
disgrace and shame to the family! Think of your dear 
brothers and their blighted prospects! Don’t allow this designing 
girl to draw you helplessly into such an ill-assorted marriage ! 
Reflect upon your own future happiness! Consider what it will be 
to drag on years of your life with a woman, no longer perhaps 
externally attractive, whom you could never possibly respect or 
love for her own internal qualities! Don’t go and wreck your own 
life, and your brothers’ lives, for any mistaken and Quixotic notions 
of false honour! You mayn’t like to throw her over, after you’ve 
once been inveigled into saying ‘ Yes’ (and the feeling, though foolish, 
does your heart credit) ; but reflect, my dear boy, such a promise, so 
obtained, can hardly be considered binding upon your conscience ! 
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I’ve no doubt dear Herbert, who’s a capital man of business, would 
get them readily enough to agree to a compromise or a compen- 
sation.” 

“My dear mother,” said Ernest, white with indignation, but 
speaking very quietly, as soon as he could edge in a word, “ you 
quite misunderstand the whole question. Edie Oswald is a lady by 
nature, with all a lady’s best feelings—I hate the word because of 
its false implications, but I can’t use any other that will convey to you 
my meaning—and I love and admire and respect and worship her 
with all my heart and with all my soul. She hasn’t inveigled me 
or set her cap at me, as you call it, in any way ; she’s the sweetest, 
timidest, most shrinking little thing that ever existed; on the 
contrary, it is I who have humbly asked her to accept me, because I 
know no other woman to whom I could give my whole heart so 
unreservedly. To tell you the truth, mother, with my ideas and 
opinions, I could hardly be happy with any girl of the class that you 
would call distinctively ladies : their class prejudices and their social 
predilections would jar and grate upon me at every turn. But Edie 
Oswald’s a girl whom I could worship and love without any reserve 
—whom I can reverence for her beautiful character, her goodness, 
and her delicacy of feeling. She has honoured me by accepting me, 
and I’m going to marry her at the end of this month, and I want, if 
possible, to get your consent to the marriage before I do so. She’s 
a wife of whom I shall be proud in every way ; I wish I could think 
she would have equal cause to be proud of her husband.” 

Lady Le Breton threw herself once more into a paroxysm 
of tears. “Oh, Ernest,” she cried, “do spare me! do spare me! 
This is too wicked, too unfeeling, too cruel of you altogether! I 
knew already you were very selfish and heartless and headstrong, 
but I didn’t know you were quite so unmanageable and so unkind 
as this. I appeal to your better nature—for you ave a better 
nature—I’m sure you have a better nature: you’re my son, and you 
can’t be utterly devoid of good impulses. I appeal confidently to 
your better nature to throw off this unhappy, designing, wicked girl 
before it is too late! She has made you forget your duty to your 
mother, but not, I hope, irrevocably. Oh, my poor, dear, wandering 
boy, won’t you listen to the voice of reason ? won’t you return once 
more, like the prodigal son, to your neglected mother and your for- 
gotten duty?” 

“ My dear mother,” Ernest said, hardly knowing how to answer, 
“ you wiél/ persist in completely misunderstanding me. I love Edie 


Oswald with all my heart; I have promised to marry her, because 
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she has done me the great and undeserved honour of accepting me 
as her future husband ; and even if I wanted to break off the 
engagement (which it would break my own heart to do), I certainly 
couldn’t break it off now without the most disgraceful and dishonour- 
able wickedness. That is quite fixed and certain, and I can’t go 
back upon it in any way.” 

“Then you insist, you unnatural boy,” said Lady Le Breton, 
wiping her eyes, and assuming the air of the injured parent, “ you 
insist, against my express wish, in marrying this girl Osborne, or 
whatever you call her?” 

“Yes, I do, mother,” Ernest answered quietly. 

“In that case,” said Lady Le Breton, coldly, “‘ I must beg of you 
that you won’t bring this lady, whether as your wife or otherwise, 
under my roof. I haven’t been accustomed to associate with the 
daughters of tradesmen, and I don’t wish to associate with them now 
in any way.” 

“Tf so,” Ernest said, very softly, ‘I can’t remain under your roof 
myself any longer. I can go nowhere at all where my future wife 
will not be received on exactly the same terms that I am.” 

“Then you had better go,” said Lady Le Breton, in her chilliest 
manner. “ Ronald, do me the favour to ring the bell for a cab for 
your brother Ernest.” 

“T shall walk, thank you, mother,” said Ernest, quietly. “ Good 
morning, dear Ronald.” 

Ronald rose solemnly and opened the door forhim. ‘ Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and mother,” he said in his clear soft 
voice, “and shall cleave unto his wife ; and they twain shall be one 
flesh. Amen.” 

Lady Le Breton darted a withering glance at her younger son as 
Ernest shut the door after him, and burst once more into a sudden 
flood of uncontrollable tears. 


CHAPTER XVII, 
“COME YE OUT AND BE YE SEPARATE.” 


ARTHUR BERKELEY'S London lodgings were wonderfully snug and 
comfortable for the second floor of a second-rate house in a small 
retired side street near the embankment at Chelsea. He had made 
the most of the four modest little rooms, with his quick taste and 
his deft, cunning fingers :—four rooms, or rather boxes, one might 
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almost call them ; a bedroom each for himself and the Progenitor ; 
a wee sitting-room for meals and music—the two Berkeleys would 
doubtless as soon have gone without the one as the other; and a 
tiny study where Arthur might work undisturbed at his own desk 
upon his new and original magnum opus, destined to form the great 
attraction of the coming season at the lately-opened Ambiguities 
Theatre. Things had prospered well with the former Oxford curate 
during the last twelvemonth. His cantata at Leeds had proved a 
wonderful success, and had finally induced him to remove to 
London, and take to composing as a regular profession. He had 
his qualms about it, to be sure, as one who had put his hand to the 
plough and then turned back ; he did not feel quite certain in his 
own mind how far he was justified in giving up the more spiritual for 
the more worldly calling ; but natures like Arthur Berkeley’s move 
rather upon passing feeling than upon deeper sentiment ; and had he 
not ample ground, he asked himself, for this reconsideration of the 
monetary position? He had the Progenitor’s happiness to insure 
before thinking of the possible injury to his non-existent parishioners. 
If he was doing Whippingham Parva or Norton-cum-Sutton out of 
an eloquent and valuable potential rector, if he was depriving the 
Church in the next half-century of a dignified and portly prospective 
archdeacon, he was at least making his father’s last days brighter and 
more comfortable than his early ones had ever been. And then, 
was not music, too, in its own way, a service, a liturgy, a worship? 
Surely he could do higher good to men’s souls—as they called them 
—to whatever little spark of nobler and better fire there might lurk 
within those dull clods of common clay he saw all around him—by 
writing such a work as his Leeds cantata, than by stringing together 
for ever those pretty centos of seventeenth-century conceits and 
nineteenth-century doubts or hesitations which he was accustomed 
to call his sermons! Whatever came of it, he must give up the 
miserable pittance of a curacy, and embrace the career open to the 
musical talents. 

So he fitted up his little Chelsea rooms in his own economically 
sumptuous fashion with some bits of wall paper, a few jugs and vases, 
and an etching or two after Meissonier ; planted the Progenitor down 
comfortably in a large easy chair, with a melodious fiddle before him ; 
and set to work himself to do what he could towards elevating the 
British stage and pocketing a reasonable profit on hisown account from 
that familiar and ever-rejuvenescent process. He was quite in earnest, 
now, about producing a totally new effect of his own ; and believing 
in his work, as a good workman ought to do, he wrought at it inde- 
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fatigably and well in the retirement of a second-pair back, overlook- 
ing a yardful of fluttering clothes, and a fine skyline vista of bare, 
yellowish brick chimneys. 

‘What part are you working at to-day, Artie?” said the old shoe- 
maker, looking over his son’s shoulder at the blank music paper 
before him. “ Quartette of Biological Professors, eh ?” 

“Yes, father,” Berkeley answered with a smile. “How do you 
think it runs now?” And he hummed over a few lines of his own 
words, set with a quaint lilt to his own inimitable and irresistible 


music :— 


*¢ And though in unanimous chorus 
We mourn that from ages before us 
No single enaliosaurus 

To-day should survive, 


Yet joyfully may we bethink us, 

With the earliest mammal to link us, 

We still have the ornithorhyncus 
Extant and alive!” 


“ How do you think the score does for that, father, eh? Catching 
air rather, isn’t it?” 

*‘ Not a better air in the whole piece, Artie ; but, my boy, who 
do you think will ever understand the meaning of the words? The 
gods themselves won’t know what you’re driving at.” 

“ But I’m going to strike out a new line, Daddie dear. I’m not 
going to play to the gallery ; I mean to play to the stalls and 
boxes.” 

“‘ Was there ever such a born aristocrat as this young parson is!” 
cried the old man, lifting up both his hands with a playful gesture of 
mock-deprecation. ‘“He’s hopeless! He’s terrible! He’s incorri- 
gible! Why, you unworthy son of a respectable Paddington shoe- 
maker, if even the intelligent British artisans in the gallery don’t 
understand you, how the dickens do you suppose the oiled and 
curled Assyrian bulls in the stalls and boxes will have a glimmering 
idea of what you’re driving at? The supposition’s an insult to the 
popular intelligence—in other words, to me, sir, your Progenitor.” 

Berkeley laughed. “I don’t know about that, father,” he said, 
holding up the page of manuscript music at arm’s length admiringly 
before him ; “but I do know one thing : this comic opera of mine 
is going to be a triumphant success.” 

“So I’ve thought ever since you began it, Artie. You see, my 
boy, there’s a great many points in its favour. In the first place you 
can write your own libretto, or whatever you call it ; and you know 
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I’ve always held that though that Wagner man was wrong in practice 
—a most inflated thunder-bomb, his Lohengrin—yet he was right in 
theory, right in theory, Artie ; every composer ought to be his own 
poet. Well then, again, you’ve gota certain peculiar vein of humour 
of your own, a kind of delicate semi-serious burlesque turn about you, 
that’s quite original, both in writing and in composing ; you're a 
humourist in verse and a humourist in music, that’s the long and the 
short of it. Now, you’ve hit upon a fresh lode of dramatic ore in 
this opera of yours, and if my judgment goes for anything, it’ll bring 
the house down the first evening. I’m a bit of a critic, Artie ; by 
hook or by crook, you know, paper or money, I’ve heard every good 
opera, comic or serious, that’s been given in London these last thirty 
years, and I flatter myself I know something by this time about 
operatic criticism.” 

“You're wrong about Wagner, father,” said Arthur, still giancing 
with paternal partiality at his sheet of manuscript : “ Lohengrin’s a 
very fine work, a grand work, I assure you. I won't let you run it 
down. But, barring that, I think you’re pretty nearly right in your 
main judgment. I’m not modest, and it strikes me somehow that 
I’ve invented a genre. That’s about what it comes to.” 

“If you’d confine yourself to your native tongue, Mr. Parson, 
your ignorant old father might have some chance of agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with you ; but as he doesn’t even know what the thingumbob 
you say you’ve invented may happen to be, he can’t profitably con- 
tinue the discussion of that subject. However, my only fear is that 
you may perhaps be writing above the heads of the audience. Not 
in the music, Artie ; they can’t fail.to catch that ; it rings in one’s 
head like the song of a hedge-warbler—tirree, tirree, lu-lu-lu, la-la, 
tirree, tu-whit, tu-whoo, tra-la-la—but in the words and the action. 
I’m half afraid that'll be over their heads, even in the gallery. What 
do you think you'll finally call it?” 

“ I’m hesitating, Daddy, between ‘ Evolution’ and ‘ The Primate 
of Fiji.’ Which do you recommend—tell me ?” 

“The Primate, by all means,” said the old man, gaily. “And 
you still mean to open with the debate in the Fijian Parliament on 
the Deceased Grandmother’s Second Cousin Bill?” 

“No, I don’t, Daddy. I've written a new first scene this week, 
in which the President of thé Board of Trade remonstrates with the 
mermaids on their remissness in sending their little ones to the 
Fijian Board Schools, in order to receive primary instruction in the 
art of swimming. I’ve got a capital chorus of mermaids to balance 
the other chorus of Biological Professors on the Challenger Expedi- 
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tion. I consider it’s a happy cross between Ariosto and Aristophanes. 
If you like, I’ll give you the score, and read over the words to you.” 

“Do,” said the old man, settling himself down in comfort in nis 

son’s easy chair, and assuming the sternest air of an impartial critic. 

Arthur Berkeley read on dramatically, in his own clever airy 
fashion, suiting accent and gesture to the subject-matter, through the 
whole first three acts of that exquisitely humorous opera, the Primate 
of Fiji. Sometimes he hummed the tune over to himself as he went ; 
sometimes he played a few notes upon his flute by way of striking 
the key-note ; sometimes he rose from his seat in his animation, and 
half acted the part he was reading with almost unconscious and 
spontaneous mimicry. He read through the famous song of the 
President of the Local Government Board, that everybody has since 
heard played by every German band at the street corners ; through 
the marvellously catching chorus of the superannuated tide-waiters ; 
through the culminating dialogue between the London Missionary 
Society’s Agent and the Hereditary Grand Sacrificer to the King of 
Fiji. Of course the recital lacked everything of the scenery and 
dresses that give it so much vogue upon the stage; but it had at 
least the charmingly suggestive music, the wonderful linking of sound 
to sense, the droll and inimitable intermixture of the plausible and 
the impossible which everybody has admired and laughed at in the 
acted piece. 

The old shoemaker listened in breathless silence, keeping his eye 
fixed steadily all the time upon the clean copy of the score. Only 
once he made a wry face to himself, and that was in the chorus to 
the debate in the Fijian Parliament on the proposal to leave off the 
practice of obligatory cannibalism. The Conservative party were of 
opinion that if you began by burying instead of eating your deceased 
wife, you might end by the atrocious practice of marrying your 
deceased wife's sister ; and they opposed the revolutionary measure in 
that well-known refrain :— 


** Of change like this we’re naturally chary, 
Nolumus leges Fijisze mutari.’’ 


That passage evidently gave the Progenitor deep pain. 

“Stick to your own language, my boy,” he murmured ; “ stick to 
your own language. The Latin may be very fine, but the gallery . 
will never understand it.” However, when Arthur finished at last, 
he drew a long breath, and laid down the roll of manuscript with an 
involuntary little cry of half-stifled applause. 

“ Artie,” he said, rising from the chair slowly, “ Artie, that’s not 
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so bad for a parson, I can tell you. I hope the Archbishop won't 
be tempted to cite you for displaying an amount of originality un- 
worthy of your cloth.” 

“Father,” said Arthur, suddenly, after a short pause, with a tinge 
of pensiveness in his tone that was not usual with him, in speaking 
at least; “Father, I often think I ought never to have become a 
parson at all.” 

“ Well, my boy,” said the old man, looking up at him sharply 
with his keen eyes, “I knew that long ago. You've never really 
believed in the thing, and you oughtn’t to have gone in for it from 
the very beginning. It was the music, and the dresses, and the 
decorations that enticed you, Artie, and not the doctrine.” 

Arthur turned towards him with a pained expression. “ Father,” 
he said, half reproachfully, “ Father, dear father, don’t talk to me 
like that. Don’t think I’m so shallow or so dishonest as to subscribe 
to opinions I don’t believe in. It’s a curious thing to say, a curious 
thing in this unbelieving age, and I’m half ashamed to say it, even 
to you ; but do you know, father, I really do believe it : in my very 
heart of hearts, I fancy I believe every word of it.” 

The old man listened to him compassionately and tenderly, as a 
woman listens to the fears and troubles of a little child. To him, 
that plain confession of faith was, in truth, a wonder and a stumbling- 
block. Good, simple-hearted, easy-going, logical-minded, sceptical 
shoemaker that he was, with his head all stuffed full of Malthus, and 
John Stuart Mill, and political economy, and the hard facts of life 
and science, how could he hope to understand the complex labyrinth 
of metaphysical thinking, and childlike faith, and esthetic attrac- 
tion, and historical authority, which made a sensitive man like Arthur 
Berkeley, in his wayward, half-serious, emotional fashion, turn back 
lovingly and regretfully to the fair old creed that his father had so 
long deserted? How strange that Artie, a full-grown male person, 
with all the learning of the schools behind him, should relapse at last 
into these childish and exploded medizval superstitions! How 
incredible that, after having been brought up from his babyhood 
upward on the strong meat of the agnostic philosophers, he should 
fall back in his manhood on the milk for babes administered to 
him by orthodox theology! The simple-minded old sceptic could 
hardly credit it, now that Arthur told him so with his own lips, 
though he had more than once suspected it when he heard him 
playing sacred music with that last touch of earnestness in his 
execution which only the sincerest conviction and most intimate 
realisation of its import can ever give. Ah well, ah well, good 
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sceptical old shoemaker ; there are perhaps more things in heaven 
and earth and in the deep soul of man than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy. 

Still, though the avowal shocked and disappointed him a little, 
the old man could not find it in his heart to say one word of sorrow 
or disapproval, far Jess of ridicule or banter, to his dearly loved boy. 
He felt instinctively, what Herbert Le Breton could not feel, that this 
sentimental tendency of his son’s, as he thought it, lay far too deep 
and seemed far too sacred for mere argument or common discussion. 
“‘ Perhaps,” he said to himself softly, ‘‘ Artie’s emotional side has got * 
the better of his intellectual. I brought him up without telling him 
anything of these things, except negatively, and by way of warning 
against superstitious tendencies ; and when he went to Oxford, and 
saw the doctrines tricked out in all the authority of a great hierarchy, 
with its cathedrals, and chapels, and choirs, and altars, and robes, 
and fal-lal finery, it got the better of him; got the better of him, 
very naturally. Artie’s a cleverer fellow than his old father—had 
more education, and so on; and I’m fond of him, very fond of 
him ; but his logical faculty isn’t quite straight, somehow : he lets 
his feelings have too much weight and prominence against his 
calmer reason! I can easily understand how, with his tastes and 
leanings, the clericals should have managed to get a hold over 
him. The clericals are such insinuating cunning fellows. <A very 
impressionable boy Artie was, always; the poetical temperament 
and the artistic temperament always is impressionable, I suppose ; 
but shoemaking certainly does develop the logical faculties. Seems 
as though the logical faculties were situated in the fore-part of the 
brain, as they mark them out on the phrenological heads ; and the 
leaning forward that gives us the shoemaker’s forehead must tend 
to enlarge them—give them plenty of room to expand and develop !” 
Saying which thing to himself musingly, the father took his son’s 
hand gently in his, and only smoothed it quietly as he looked deep 
into Arthur's eyes, without uttering a single word. 

As for Arthur Berkeley, he sat silent, too, half averting his face 
from his father’s gaze, and feeling a little blush of shame upon his 
cheek at having been surprised unexpectedly into such an un- 
wonted avowal. . How could he ever expect his father to under- 
stand the nature of his feelings! To him, good old man that he 
was, all these things were just matters of priestcraft and obscu- 
rantism—fables invented by the ecclesiastical mind as a means of 
getting fat livings and comfortable deaneries out of the public 
pocket. And, indeed, Arthur was well accustomed at Oxford to 
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keeping his Own opinions to himself on such subjects. What 
chance of sympathy or response was there for such a man as he 
in that coldly critical and calmly deliberative learned society ? 
Not, of course, that all Oxford was wholly given over even then to 
extreme agnosticism. There were High Churchmen, and Low 
Churchmen, and Broad Churchmen enough, to be sure: men 
learned in the Fathers, and the Canons, and the Acts of the 
General Councils; men ready to argue on the intermediate state, 
or on the three witnesses, or on the heretical nature of the Old 
Catholic schism; men prepared with minute dogmatic opinions 
upon every conceivable or inconceivable point of abstract theology. 
There were people who could trace the Apostolic succession of the 
old Cornish bishops, and people who could pronounce authorita- 
tively upon the exact distinction between justification and remission 
of sins. But for all these things Arthur Berkeley cared nothing. 
Where, then, among those learned exegetical theologians, was there 
room for one whose belief was a matter, not of reason and argument, 
but of feeling and of sympathy? He did not want to learn what 
the Council of Trent had said about such and such a dogma; he 
wanted to be conscious of an inner truth, to find the world per- 
meated by an informing righteousness, to know himself at one with 
the inner essence of the entire universe. And though -he could 
never feel sure whether it was all illusion or not, he had hungered 
and thirsted: after believing it, till, as he told his father timidly that 
day, he actually did believe it somehow in his heart of hearts. Let 
us not seek to probe too deeply into those inner recesses, whose 
abysmal secrets are never perfectly clear even to the introspective 
eyes of the conscious self-dissector himself. 

After a pause, Arthur spoke again. He spoke this time in a very 
low voice, as one afraid to open his soul too much, even to his father. 
“ Dear, dear father,” he said, releasing his hand softly, “ you don’t 
quite understand what I mean about it. It isn’t because I don’t 
believe, or try to believe, or hope I believe, that I think I ought never 
to have become a parson. In my way, as in a glass, darkly, I do 
strive my best to believe, though perhaps my belief is hardly more 
in its way than Ernest Le Breton’s unbelieving. I do want to think 
that this great universe we see around us isn’t all a mistake and an 
abortion. I want to find a mind and an order and a purpose in it ; 
and, perhaps because I want it, I make myself believe that I have 
really found it. In that hope and belief, with the ultimate object of 
helping on whatever is best and truest in the world, I took orders. 
But I feel now that it was an error for me. I’m not the right man to 
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make a parson. There are men who are born for that réle; men 
who know how to conduct themselves in it decently and in seemly 
fashion ; men who can quietly endure all its restraints, and can fairly 
rise to the height of all its duties. But I can’t. I was intended for 
something lighter and less onerous than that. If I stop in the 
Church, I shall do no good to myself or to it ; if I come out of it, I 
shall make both parties freer, and shall be able to do more good in 
my own generation. And so, father, for the very same reasons that 
made me go into it, I mean to come out again. Not in any quarrel 
with it, nor as turning my back upon it, but just as the simple ac- 
knowledgment of a mistaken calling. It wouldn’t be seemly, for 
example, for a parson to write comic operas. But I feel I can do 
more good by writing comic operas than by talking dogmatically 
about things I hardly understand to people who hardly understand 
me. So before I get this opera acted I mean to leave off my white 
tie, and be known in future, henceforth and for ever, as plain Arthur 
Berkeley.” 

The old shoemaker listened in respectful silence. “ It isn’t for 
me, Artie,” he said, as his son finished, “to stand between a man 
and his conscience. As John Stuart Mill says in his essayon Liberty, 
we must allow full play to every man’s individuality. Wonderful man, 
John Stuart Mill; I understand his grandfather was a shoemaker. 
Well, I won’t talk with you about the matter of conviction ; but I 
never wanted you to be a parson, and I shall feel all the happier 
myself when you've ceased to be one.” 

“ And I,” said Arthur, “ shall feel all the freer ; but if I had been 
able to remain where I was, I should have felt all the worthier, for all 
that.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HINDOO PILGRIMS AND LIVING 
WATERS. 


NE of the first points which attracts the notice of a traveller in 
Hindoostan (naturally on the alert to mark peculiarities of 
social life) is the picturesque Oriental simplicity of the water-supply. 
There is no laying of pipes or taps, or even pumps. In some of the 
large towns a small rivulet of pure sparkling water is brought to the 
very doors of the people, by an open channel carried along the main 
street. ‘This, however, is somewhat exceptional. Asa general rule 
the people are dependent on their wells, and around these at all 
hours of the day, but more especially at the outgoings of morning 
and evening, they assemble in groups most fascinating to the artistic 
eye. The more crowded the city, the more abundant are the wells, 
yielding an unfailing supply to the thirsty throng who come to fill 
their great red earthenware jars, or brightly polished brazen lotas. 
Many of the finest wells are presented to the city for the use of 
the wayfarer and the poor, as an act of merit by some wealthy 
citizen—a profitable investment in the treasury of a future life. 
Others, with the same end in view, erect temples, to which are 
attached tanks for ceremonial ablutions : for every devout Hindoo, 
man, woman and child, must worship at least once a day before he 
dares break his morning fast, and he may not pray till he has washed 
himself and his raiment. 
I was particularly struck by some very fine wells in Allahabad 
(“ Bowlies ” is the correct word), to which the people descend by a 
broad flight of steps into a world of cool shadow, so pleasant after the 
glaring sunlight that one feels tempted to linger awhile with those ° 
groups of water-carriers who are filling their buffalo skins from the 
deep well far below, for the use of ordinary mortals. The higher 
castes, however, would be defiled by water that had been drawn in 
a leathern bucket, which, being an animal substance, is unclean ; 
therefore each man and woman brings his or her own brightly polished 
brazen lota, which, by means of a long cord, is lowered to the well. 
The whole scene is fresh and clean and pleasant. 
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The tanks and wells are, however, by no means the chief attrac. 
tions of Allahabad, “the city of God,” to the water-loving Hindoos ; 
for here the clear sacred waters of the deep-blue Jumna unite them- 
selves with the still holier Ganges, or rather flow into one channel ; 
for the pure waters seem loth to mix themselves with the foul yellow 
uncleanness of that muddy stream, and the two colours flow on side 
by side, yet never mingling for some distance—just like the waters of 
the Arno and the Po. Devout Hindoos believe that a third river, the 
Sarawasti, here invisibly joins the other two, and this mysterious 
mingling of three holy waters fills these simple nature-worshippers 
with reverential awe. Hence this sandy shore is accounted very 
near to Paradise, and death here is well-nigh as desirable as at 
Benares itself. 

So the dying are brought here to receive extreme unction accord- 
ing to their creed. Once laid beside the holy stream, they must on 
no account venture to rally. They have been brought there to die, 
and die they must. A drink of Ganges water they may have— 
possibly Ganges mud shortens their dying agonies—but at sunset 
friends may, if they please, return home, in which case the crocodiles 
probably dispose of their relation. Should a man thus left, obstinately 
survive and be rescued by any European, the poor wretch dares not 
return to his family, as he is considered to be wiped out of the book 
of the living. Instances have been known of men thus’saved, con- 
tinuing for years in the service of their European deliverer! But as 
a general rule, the poor carcase becomes the prey of beasts and foul 
carrion birds, and as you walk along the shore your foot may stumble 
on a half-gnawed skull. 

Along these sands stalk the tall adjutants, seeking what fresh 
feast the stream has provided. Everything comes alike welcome to 
their voracious maw. Even tortoises have been found, shell and all, 
in their inside. In short, they are invaluable scavengers, and con- 
sume an incredible amount of pestilential filth. This, together with 
the Hindoo belief that the souls of Brahmins, of dubious holiness, 
pass into the adjutants, makes it a very evil act to destroy one ; so 
they are rarely molested. 

The Levites of Hindoostan show a wise forethought in thus 
protecting their possible asylum, for it is said that more crimes are 
committed by the Brahmins than by any other caste, inasmuch as they 
live in such comfortable certainty of ultimate safety, that they indulge 
in comparative recklessness as concerns this world’s laws—little 
heeding the penalties which, after all, can but kill the body. They 
are a fine race notwithstanding, with their high intellectual cast of 
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head, and clear-cut handsome features. They possess, moreover, in a 
strong degree, the proud calm dignity of demeanour that we are wont 
to attribute to the conscious aristocracy of many generations ; and 
that, not of this world only, for so great is the power of the Brahmins 
that the gods themselves tremble at their wrath ! 

According to Indian mythology, even the great Indra, having 
been cursed by a Brahmin, was hurled from his own heaven and 
turned into a cat ! 

Of course I here speak of the Brahmins of Bengal. In southern 
and central India many bear the name whose lineage is unmistakably 
of the basest descendants of low-born aborigines, who can only 
have been suffered to assume this honour as a matter of expediency. 
But with regard to these clean-limbed stately men (who with their 
bare shaven heads, and a white sheet thrown round them as sole 
raiment, sit so calmly reading, or contemplating, by the river side ; 
trusting so implicitly in the mystic three-fold cord that lies across 
their shoulder, as being the charter of their nobility in both worlds), 
we cannot withhold our sympathy from these descendants of the 
grand old Aryans (our brethren), though they ave striving so hard to 
resist the encroachments of Western light and science. 

Strange, is it not, that from this dreaded Western world they 
should now be receiving the true interpretation of their own old 
faith, and learning the forgotten lore of their noble Sanscrit tongue ; 
battling against it certainly, but still inevitably tending to such 
knowledge of their own sacred writings as must compel them to retrace 
their steps to the old monotheistic faith, when the use of images 
was forbidden ; transmigration not invented ; and caste, of course, 
not sanctioned, as the vile native tribes had not then been conquered 
and enslaved? Meanwhile, however, the Brahmins struggle more 
desperately than ever to keep the ignorant herd in all due subjection. 

One of their grand opportunities occurs at Allahabad, in the 
middle of January, when the receding waters, having left a broad 
expanse of sand between the stream and the Fort, a vast number of 
Hindoos assemble from every part of the Empire, to celebrate the 
Magh Mela or January Fair. They come, weary and foot-sore and 
heavy laden, to bathe in the dirty sacred river, and (simpler than 
children in holding the faith they have been taught) they here seek 
calm of spirit, pardon, and relief, as the reward of their hard and 
weary pilgrimage. Some have come on foot from such far-away 
places that they have been months on the roads. Perhaps some who 
started with them have died by the way, from the hardships they 
have undergone. But these have reached their bourne, and one dip 
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in that sacred flood is a sure passport to heaven. So there is great 
gladness among these myriads, though many faces still look sadly 
haggard, and anxious, and careworn. 

Of course there are vast numbers present to.whom the scene is 
merely a merry fair-—the Mahommedans, for instance, to whom the 
whole thing would be a farce but for the excellent opportunity 
afforded for selling their wares. However, whether for devotion or 
for gain, the people assemble in thousands, and it is a scene of noisy 
hubbub, and colour, and motion, such as you can see nowhere but 
at these festivals. Along the wide expanse of sand a regular encamp- 
ment is made, branching from one central main street of a mile or 
more in length, which is the extempore bazaar, where the Mahom- 
medans drive a keen business, while their Hindoo brethren are 
intent on “ making their souwls,” as our friends from the Emerald 
Isle described it. 

Everything you can possibly imagine is there displayed, both of 
native and Belatee (foreign) goods, and there are booths exclusively 
for the sale of idols. Every hideous and horrible god that ever was 
devised is there for sale; and to make these more attractive, the 
loathliest Faqueers sit with their disgusting children in groups, 
painted from head to foot so as to represent these interesting idol 
families in tableaux vivants. ‘These horrible creatures lay sprawling 
about the sand in every direction in revolting attitudes, to excite the 
public to almsgiving ; and it stirred up one’s indignation to see the 
real pilgrims so ready, out of their deep poverty, to bestow their 
poor alms on these foul idlers, generally giving to each one handful 
of grain from their own meagre store. This grain is thrown into a 
cloth which lies beside each Faqueer, and on which all manner of 
dirt and dust also falls, so it is afterwards sifted. 

The days of self-torture, when these Faqueers “ sought to merit 
heaven by making earth a hell,” are gone past. They are now 
merely mendicant friars, owning no brotherhood, nor superior. 
Sometimes, indeed, they pretend to be perpetually fasting, while 
living on the offerings which they collect for the gods. ‘They never 


work, and in general, instead of clothes, they merely paint bands and 


streaks of colour round the eyes, the cheeks, mouth, and nose, 
marking each rib with a line of white paint, and perhaps adding a 
few mystic signs and characters. Round the neck probably hang 
strings of heavy black beads, and the foully dirty, long elf locks fall 
over the shoulders of these horrible gaunt figures. Many of them 
travel from end to end of the Empire, adorned with tall peacocks’ 
feathers and bells, carrying jars of sacred water from different holy 
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places, and sell a few drops at high prices to those who can afford to 
anoint their idols with an offering so exceedingly precious (though the 
profane Briton is apt to believe that the precious jars have often been 
filled at the nearest ditch)! The poor Hindoos, however, have such 
exceeding reverence for the sanctity of these men that they allow 
them all manner of privileges, even admission to their houses at all 
times and seasons. Nay, to such an extent is this carried, that, 
should a man on reaching his own home, find the slippers of the 
Faqueer lying at the door, he may on no account enter till it shall 
please the holy man to come forth ; he must even consider himself 
greatly honoured in having thus, unawares, entertained such an 
angel. , 

To turn to the real pilgrims, to whom this sacred bath is a matter 
of such intense earnestness. None may venture into the river till he 
has committed himself to the care of some of the innumerable 
pragwallahs or priests, whose three-cornered flags flutter all along the 
shore. One of these men kindly receives his offerings, and escorts 
him to the river bank. But first he must be completely shaven 
from head to foot, leaving only one celestial tuft at the back of the 
head. He has abstained from visiting his barber for some time 
previously, so the sand is literally strewn with fine silky black hair, 
of which, at the close of the day, we saw piles five or six feet in 
height! This ought to be cast into the Ganges; but in these 
modern days, when all things are utilised, we observed men going 
about with sacks, collecting raw materials for chignons and 
frisettes ! 

Men, women, and children all bathe together with the utmost 
solemnity, at the same time washing their clothes, so that they may 
come forth altogether pure ; and very clean and fresh they certainly 
appear, in spite of the filthy condition to which they have reduced 
the water. It certainly is curious to see the Hindoo women thus 
composedly bathing, in mixed company, clad only in a single fold 
of the very finest muslin, whereas, if you meet them on land, they 
will at once turn their backs and drag their cloth quite over their 
head. Certainly in so doing they display a great deal more than their 
ankles, but that is quite a trifle so long as the face is hidden ! 

Even among these earnest worshippers of the great goddess Gunga 
(the Ganges) evildoers find their gain, and a rowof native police 
have to stand in the water all day watching for thieves, who with a 
long wire hook contrive to jerk off the heavy gold and silver bangles 
from the women’s ankles, thus reaping a rich harvest and generally 
escaping in the crowd. These ankle-rings are fetters of exceeding 
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weight, often richly chased and made of metal so pure as to bend in 
the hand. In form they are like a Celtic brooch, the ends not meet- 
ing. Each toe is adorned with rings ; each finger also ; sometimes 
the thumb is adorned with a small circular looking-glass. Heavy 
bracelets or bangles are worn on the wrist and below the shoulder ; 
sometimes the whole arm is covered. Round the neck hang chains 
of gold and silver, and strings of gay beads or coral. The ears are 
adorned with rings innumerable, the whole rim being pierced with 
many holes. Married women have an immense nose-ring hanging 
from one nostril. It is very light, but generally tliree or four inches 
in diameter, sometimes nearly six! Oftena flat gem, such as a 
star of turquoises, is let into the side of the nose, like a patch. 

You perceive that Hindoo women when got up for a festival 
are very magnificent indeed. But even in their own homes they 
rarely put off their ornaments, but pursue their household work 
glistening with jewels. Of course the very poor substitute baser 
metals. Widows are forbidden to wear any jewels, and are expected 
to do all the drudgery of the house. In short, though the days of 
Suttee are past, their position is one of sorely unenviable humiliation. 

The jewels of the bathers are not the sole temptation offered to 
thieves. Some of the wealthy Rajahs throw in handful after handful 
of gold mohrs, just as an offering to the river—a sorry sight to men 
whose highest wages rarely exceed sixpence aday! The police have 
also to try and prevent suicides; so sure an entry into Paradise, 
offering to the sick and sad-hearted a tempting contrast with the ills 
of their hard lot here. So the lame and the halt, and many another 
‘weary of light and life,’ try to slip into the river unperceived, having 
earthenware jars fastened to their bodies. These they fill with 
water, by means of a small cup, and so sink down into the broad 
bosom of the calm goddess, where no troubles can ever vex them 
more ; and who in all that busy throng will ever miss them from 
their place ? 

Still fresh crowds pour in by every approach, a motley assem- 
blage of many tribes, merging all special differences in their one great 
purpose : all pressing along this grand high road to heaven, rich men 
and poor men, riding or on foot, but all so strangely picturesque— 
a kaleidoscope of ever-varying vivid colours. The enduring bril- 

iancy of the native dyes would sorely puzzle our manufacturers ; for 
the Indian style of washing, by thumping clothes on stones in the 
river and drying them in the burning sun, soon makes English goods 
fade, whereas these native stuffs seem to grow more and more brilliant 
so long as the rags will hold together. And the invariable good taste 
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of the people rejoices the eye. They seem to know by intuition what 
shades of vivid greens and lilacs, crimson and white, scarlet and 
purple, blue and gold, will be both gorgeous and harmonious—and 
they, themselves, supply the rich browns which give tone to the whole. 

And on such a gala day as this, even those whose raiment is 
generally of the scantiest, contrive to be well dressed. All the 
children, too, are decked out like dolls. The boys, whose ordinary 
dress consists of a string and small coin, or key, worn round the 
waist ; and the little girls who, ‘pour tout bien,’ are adorned with a 
necklace and amulet, are to-day in holiday garb. Nor do the men 
despise ornaments. Through the fine muslin dress of the richer 
pilgrims you see gold bracelets, armlets, and necklaces. Even the 
poorer classes wear bracelets and amulets. 

We were mounted on a tall elephant, and so obtained a good 
general view of the scene, and, moreover, had the advantage of being 
raised a little above the clouds of dust and sand which those myriads 
of pointed slippers were so busy stirring up ; nevertheless the noise 
and incessant movement soon became positively bewildering. The 
deafening clamour for backsheish, the beating of tomtoms, the cries 
of conjurors and jugglers, and of itinerant merchants of all sorts—in 
short, the general hubbub—was overpowering, and at last we left the 
sands with a sense of thankful relief. 

The one sound that lingered the longest on our wearied ears was 
the incessant howl for backsheish which rang on every side ; those 
alms which the priestly crowd claim so proudly and so persistently 
as their right; while the throng of miserable, all but naked, 
beggars, intensify their appeal to our sympathies, and explain their 
ravenous hunger in language not to be mistaken, by patting their 
unhappy stomach, a member to which an unvarying vegetable diet 
lends a most undue protuberance, more especially in contrast with 
the emaciation of the limbs. Even the tiny children are one and all 
distinguished by the same exaggeration of centre of gravity, and can 
only be described as ‘ pot-bellied’ to a most alarming degree. 

In the midst of that noisy throng we saw one Christian teacher, 
with a little knot of listeners, who, however, seemed merely to pause 
for a moment and pass on, little heeding his message. Close by was 
a rival Hindoo teacher, with 47s books. An American missionary had 
accompanied us to the shore, but we soon lost sight of him in the 
crowd—a man of countenance so winsome, as might well recom- 
mend his teaching, and who has laboured in this place for many 
years, gathering together a small but increasing congregation of 
native Christians. Strange, is it not, that this should be the state of 
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things 1800 years after the Light has come to lighten the whole earth? 
Out of the vast multitude of eager worshippers who thronged the 
sands on this day we had good reason to believe that the Christians 
barely numbered half a dozen Europeans—of course no native 
Christian would be present at such a scene. 

The establishment of this vast pilgrim camp outside the city walls 
is due to a recent and most wise sanatory regulation. Formerly the 
annual influx of pilgrims to any favourite holy place was the sure and 
certain signal for the outbreak of some form of horrible pestilence, 
bred of filth and overcrowded dwellings. Every wretched den that 
could possibly be converted into a lodging-house was crammed 
to suffocation, so that forty or fifty human beings were stowed away 
in houses smaller than the average labourer’s cottages in England, 
and this, in an Indian midsummer heat. Thus, year by year, the 
advent of the pilgrims was looked upon as the inevitable harbinger of 
death and misery—a danger which is now vastly decreased by the 
very simple expedient of stationing police upon every road leading 
to the city, with orders to forbid all pilgrim bands to approach, and to 
point out to them the direction of the great camp on the dry sands, all 
trace of which will be, ere long, swept away by the cleansing flood. 

If only the same simple expedient could be adopted at all other 
great centres of pilgrimage, much might be done to avert the awful 
visitations of cholera—that fearful scourge which is said to be gene- 
rated exclusively in Hindoostan, thence over-spreading the whole 
earth. It is positively stated by those most competent to treat of 
such matters that in every instance where the fell disease has slain 
its thousands in Europe, Asia, or America, its progress has been 
distinctly traced backward to a starting point in India, where it 
invariably appears first among the wretched half-starved pilgrims. 
Their miserable condition is therefore a matter which European 
selfishness cannot afford to look upon with indifference. An able 
writer on this subject has pointed out how at any moment! ‘ these 
over-crowded dens may become the centre from which the disease 
radiates to the great manufacturing towns of England and France. 
The squalid pilgrim army of Jugannath, with its rags, and hair, and 
skin, freighted with vermin and impregnated with infection, may any 
year slay thousands of the most talented and beautiful of our age, in 
Vienna, London, or Washington.’ 

The writer refers especially to the great Car Festival of Jugannath 
held at Puri, a sea-coast town a little to the south-west of Calcutta— 
a festival which in numerical importance is only exceeded by the 

1 Orissa, by Dr. Hunter. " 
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monster fair at Hurdwar. The number of pilgrims who flock to Puri 
varies, of course, from year to year, and is estimated at from fifty to 
three hundred thousand. The chief festival of the year occurs at 
midsummer, when the journey of perhaps a thousand or even fifteen 
hundred miles, mostly performed on foot, is rendered more oppressive 
by the intolerable heat, in spite of which, the weary pilgrim band, 
chiefly consisting of fragile-looking women, must push on, never fall- 
ing short of their full day’s march, lest they should reach the hallowed 
spot too late, and fail to be present at the various ceremonies which 
are to secure their salvation. Weshould notice, by the way, that this 
thirst for pilgrimage and the persevering zeal which carries the wayfarers 
through all hardships of the journey aredili gently fanned by priestly 
emissaries, who go forth into every corner of the land preaching the 
necessity of thus purchasing salvation, and of carrying suitable offer- 
sings to the gods,or rather to the cruel harpies who guard the shrines. 

By the time the weary foot-sore creatures reach their desired haven 
scarce able to crawl along on bleeding feet, the season of the rains 
arrives. Perhaps for a few days longer the sun may shine, and the way- 
farers, refreshed by a bathe in some sacred tank, don the finery that was 
wrapped up in their dirty little bundles, and come forth like radiant 
butterflies to flutter in and out of every temple and drink of the 
elixir of holiness—a draught, however, which is by no means ‘ with- 
out money and without price,’ for at every turn they are taxed by the 
wolfish priests, and compelied to give alms far beyond their ability. 
By the time they are shorn of every available coin, and have scarcely 
retained the sum necessary to purchase their daily meal of rice on 
their homeward journey, the rains set in in good earnest. Such of 
the multitude as have secured a right to lie down anywhere under 
cover are deemed fortunate, even though they be packed close as 
herrings in a barrel. Vast numbers have no option but to spend 
days and nights without shelter of any sort, exposed to the pitiless 
rain which pours down in sheets on the miserable multitude, who 
have no option but to lie still, helpless and hopeless, literally 
soddened—soaked to the skin, without the possibility of a change of 
raiment, and moreover half-starved. Meanwhile the rain is busy 
stirring up the foul accumulations of filth from every corner, and 
overflowing such substitutes for drainage as may exist, till the whole 
town becomes altogether abominable and pestiferous, and the lurking 
cholera and fever-fiends start up on every hand, and hold high revel 
on a stage so admirably prepared for them. Of course multitudes 
perish, and their unburnt and unburied bodies are left a prey to 
foul birds and dogs. 
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The miserable survivors struggle homeward, while the ceaseless 
rain still pours down in floods, swelling every river to a raging flood, 
and making the roads well-nigh impassable. Sometimes they have to 
wait for days on the river bank, ere any boat dares to ferry them 
across the furious torrent. They hurry on, however, for the demands of 
the rapacious priests have scarcely left them coin wherewith to 
support their wretched lives, till they can reach their own villages. 
So, on the strength of one meal of rice, they march from thirty to 
forty miles a day, and of course multitudes drop from sheer exhaus- 
tion, and are left to die where they fall, unless, indeed, they have the 
good luck to be within the boundaries of some British town, where 
Government servants are ready to carry them to hospital, and tend 
them with all possible care ; a work of mercy which, however, the 
poor sufferers resist so long as they are capable of even crawling 
onward. It is rumoured that many of the younger women meet 
with a fate far more cruel than the death which they accept so 
calmly—for bands of ruffians haunt the roads whereby the pilgrims 
return, and watch their opportunity to kidnap such women as from 
weariness or pain cannot keep pace with the others, and so get 
separated from their families ; the helpless creatures thus captured 
are carried off to recruit Mahommedan zenanas. 

Year by year this appalling sacrifice of human life continues (the 
annual death-rate among the pilgrims attending this one festival being 
by the lowest computation twelve thousand, while in some years it is as 
high as fifty thousand), and all this is endured in the service of Vishnu 
the All-Preserver,—most benevolent of the gods—to whom bloodshed 
is abomination, and whose temple would be defiled by the sacrifice 
of evena goat. Yet so deeply rooted in the national faith is a belief 
in the efficacy of these toilsome pilgrimages, that any attempt on 
the part of Government to prohibit or even check them would be 
considered the most cruel infringement of religious privileges, and 
would probably lead to a universal mutiny ! 


Cc. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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THE SEIGNEUR DES ACCORDS. 


JE are told by scholars that formerly in Greece, to avoid 
famine, a sacred feast was held in honour of Apollo, called 
Pyanepsia, from a mysterious boiling of beans which took place on that 
occasion. In this feast was borne about by boys a bough of an olive 
wreathed with wool, to which were tied samples of every fruit which 
fruitful autumn bears. Not unlike this branch in its manifold variety is 
the best book of the Seigneur des Accords, by him, for this reason, 
baptised “ Bigarrures.” Its pages teem with puns and pasquinades, 
rebuses and retrograde verses, epitaphs and acrostics, chronograms 
and anagrams, and all the sort of them—the literary triflings in which 
the “ Spectator” was so well pleased. Its diversity of argument, its 
confused and miscellaneous doctrine, will remind every reader who 
suffers himself to compare great things with small, and sacred with pro- 
fane, of the “‘ Stromata” of Clement of Alexandria. 

Etienne Tabourot, or the Seigneur des Accords, as he chose to call 
himself, was born at Dijon in 1547. Educated at Toulouse, he was 
by profession a lawyer, but, like many others of that trade, before 
and after Pope’s clerk, foredoomed to cross his father’s soul, was 
wont, doubtless, to pen a stanza when he should engross. He himself 
attributes this inconstant disposition to the natural vivacity of the 
French nation. In one of his poems he has handed down to posterity 
his opinion of pleading : 

Plaider c’est un torment, 


Et le plus violent martire 
Qu’a mes ennemis je désire. 


His lordship of Accords is an imaginary fief founded on his family 
arms, consisting of a tambour, or, as it was in his time named, tabour 
or tabor, thus forming what the French calla devise parlante. To this 
body of a drum he or his ancestors joined the soul, or motto “ A tous 
accords.” For, inasmuch as the tabor, itself the most imperfect of 
musical instruments, yet accords and harmonises with all others, so 
Tabourot, by a praiseworthy infirmity of humour, was wont to accom- 
modate himself, though in his own judgment a man of little intelligence, 
to all intelligences. Just as the drum is equally suited to peace and 
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war, to the battle-field and the ball-room, so is the poet. Tabourot has 
expressly blamed any change of surname, but his own change he 
excuses on account of the lightness of the matter or stuff of his book. 
His seigneury he also explains by saying that a certain Anne Bégat, 
an honest and gracious damsel, having received from him a sonnet 
signed “ A tous Accords,” baptised him with the title of the Lord of 
all Accords, which he after that time retained as his surname. Of 
Tabourot’s life little is known. He died in 1590 at the age of 43. 
His epitaph tells us that he had two sons, and was married to a cer- 
tain Gabriela Monpatea, or Gabrielle Monpaste or Monpaté. On 
the name of this gentle damsel he made no less than forty-seven 
perfect anagrams. As some of them, not constituting a full period, 
presented no signification, he bound them together into a sort of 
letter to her, in which the lines, as he conceived, ran naturally with- 
out any symptom of let, artifice, or affectation. Of these anagrams 
few, save those accomplished young ladies who have been taught 
“ superior French” by a professor at a finishing school, will under- 
take to unravel the meaning. 

Par belle image donté, 

Bel parangon d’eslite. 

Rel ange la demy porté. 

Digne parole te blasme. 

Mon idé, agréable plet. 

It were well, perhaps, before entering on his chief work, to give a 
short account of what it pleased him to call “Les Touches du Seigneur 
des Accords.” Zouches signifies those hits or touches which are given 
in fencing with a rebated foil, hits which do no more than make a 
white mark with their chalked points, or at the most just graze the skin. 

These “Touches,” light epigrams written, as he tells us, in two 
months, are composed of three short books, of which the first is 
dedicated, three centuries ago, from Verdun on the Sadne, to the 
famous Pontus de Tyard, the Bishop of Chalon on the same river. 
Pontus studied Platonism, erotic verse, mathematics, and theology by 
turns. ‘Omnia Pontus erat” was the pun in his epitaph written by 
his friend Etienne Pasquier. He was a fellow-countryman of 
Tabourot, and the first to introduce into France the sixains, in which 
six rhymes were obligatory on the same word. He conceived a high 
ideal of poetry, but scarcely realised it inhis poems. Yet he was the 
Hesper and Phosphor, the first star to rise and the last to set of that 
celebrated Pleiad in which Pierre de Ronsard and Joachim du 
Bellay shine with such resplendent lustre. The second book of the 
“Touches” Tabourot dedicated to his friend and the friend of 
Pontus, Etienne Pasquier. The salt which these verses contain, and 
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which shows their author to be, as one of his friends says, wn vray 
Bourguignon salé, was chiefly obtained, as the Sieur des Accords 
himself confesses, from Greek, Latin, and French mines. This 
consideration may perhaps defend him, if any defence he required, 
from the charge of too great freedom of treatment, freedom which in 
his time was not improper, since it was not unfashionable. Ausonius 
and the Greek epigrammatists reappear continually. Tabourot, how- 
ever, does not quote the objects of his imitation, in order to test the 
value of the opinion of those critics who allow nothing to be good 
but what is ancient. 

The epigraphs in the “Touches” are commonly taken out of 
Publius Syrus, and are left in their original Latin. To the epigraph 
succeeds the object of the “Touche,” and to that the contre-touche. 
Thus the object of one of the “Touches” is promenaders in churches ; 
the epigraph is, “Orationis est domus domus Dei,” an iambic which 
seems rather to be Tabourot’s own presentation of a Biblical sentiment 
than any of the wares of him whom Seneca considered the most sublime 
of dramatic poets. The “Touche” is, “God sleeps not, so they 
preach. But would you know the reason? He is prevented by the 
voice of those talkative people who have turned His house into a pro- 
menade. Is any great lord thus disturbed? No! ‘Then render at 
least the same respect to the Creator of all things.” Next comes the 
contre-touche: “It is no matter of wonder to see them thus walking ; 
they do it to warm their devotion.” The contre-touche to “ L’Oysif”— 

Sgay-tu ott son esprit s’applique ? 
C’est seulement 4 méditer ; 


Tu le verrois mettre en pratique 
S’il ne craignoit de le gaster— 


reminds the reader of Topham Beauclerk’s reply to Boswell when 
he maintained the good principles of the man whom Beauclerk was 
attacking: “Then he does not wear them out in practice.” 

Another epigraph, “ Sibi bene omnes malunt esse quam alteri,” not 
easily to be found in Publius Syrus, is succeeded by a “ Touche” in 
which one Mark speaks with more candour than is commonly found 
in cultivated society. Mark earnestly prays that if the end of the 
world shall occur in his time, Asia, Africa, and America may be the 
first to meet annihilation; afterwards he would willingly let go Spain, 
England, Germany, and every place in Europe but France. However, 
if France must go, let Burgundy at least be spared. If Burgundy 
must go too, let Mark’s own village rémain; if not his village, his 
family ; if not his family, himself. Now, what a wicked man, con- 
cludes the “Touche,” was Mark! Other pleasant “Touches” are those 
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of the judge who is loth to take money, since it is against the 
law, but receives with alacrity a pheasant, which he afterwards sells 
to the highest bidder; of the unhappy painter to whom a visitor 
admitted to his studio, steadily wrapt in admiration before his canvas, 
said, “ What a delightful dog!” “It is not a dog,” replied the 
wretched artist, “but a calf ;” also of the visitor who mistook a raft 
for a lyre; also of the partridge that addressed the aforesaid Pontus 
thus: “If for any one save thee, my learned Tyard, my life had 
been sacrificed, I had regretted it ; but on being told I was a morsel 
destined for thy dinner I was delighted at my decease.” A seely 
partridge indeed, as old Chaucer would say, that had a bishop’s belly 
for its tomb and a poet’s pen to write its epitaph. A pleasant tale too 
is that of Thonin, who, finding himself flea-bitten, put out his candle, 
that he might escape the attacks of these animals in the darkness ; also 
of Popon’s nose, which, like the gnomon of a dial, showed the time of 
day on his teeth ; also that of the three things of great damage, of 
which one was altogether useless—fire, water, and woman. Many of 
the “ Touches” will be recognised at once by the classical reader, as, 
for instance, those on Myron’s cow, of which there are three dozen 
in Tabourot and no few in Ausonius; those on the Venus of 
Praxiteles, and those on the contract between the lame and blind. 
The poet’s lines are light and easy, corresponding to his matter. 
The heavy alexandrine he especially eschews. An envious man, he 
says inone of his quatrains addressed to the reader, may mock 
and laugh at the smallness of his book, but 


Un petit suffit, s’il est bon ; 
S’il est mauvais, il est trop long ; 


and he has done his best to make it good by taking for his model 
the piquante grace and natural facility of Clément Marot. 

But his “ Bigarrures,” or Varieties, is the work by which he is chiefly 
known to those who have heard tell of Tabourot. This name, 
however, is not presented to the reader on the title page, which 
bears only that of the Seigneur des Accords, but must be sought in 
the first letters of the first words of the first sixteen chapters, which 
being set together give “ Estienne Tabourot;” the remaining six 
chapters of the first book give in the same manner “m’a fait.” Diej, 
the place where it was composed, is given in an inverted acrostic 
in the second book, which he calls the fourth, since the whole 
volume would not be sufficiently varied, as he says, if he followed the 
fashion of ordinary writers. There is a similar affectation in Sterne, who 
resembles Tabourot in other trifling. It is well known that the argu- 
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ments of Plautus’s plays give in acrostics the names of his comedies, 
though it seems unlikely that Plautus himself condescended to this 
literal wit. It is perhaps the work of Friscian, or of the Christian 
priest Sidonius Apollinaris, when antique simplicity had lapsed into 
laborious trifling. Cicero, however, speaks in his “ Divination” of 
acrostics to be found in the Sibylline verses and those of Ennius. 
A delicate instance of the conceit is offered us by Ausonius. Tabou- 
rot was animated in this ingenious exercise not by the desire 
of concealing the authorship of his book but by that of the 
better preservation from oblivion of his name. He would more- 
over be led into it by his natural love of such subtleties, of 
which his work is not wanting in examples; and, for fear his name 
should be overlooked, he expressly tells us in the preface to the 
second or fourth book how it is to be found. The “ Bigarrures ” are 
certainly sufficiently varied. The first book is a pot-pourri compact 
of rebuses of Picardy, amphibologies, antistrophes, anagrams, and 
other examples of what Addison entitled false wit. The second or 
fourth book, a less lively volume, treats on education, change of sur- 
name, French verse, and sorcery. The whole work is concluded with the 
“ Apophthegms” of Sieur Gaulard and the “ Escraignes Dijonnoises.” 

With the esprit prime-sautier of Montaigne he seems to have put 
down things in this book as they occurred to him, without any 
attempt at arrangement. In the “ Bigarrures” the only order is dis- 
order ; the whole discourse is a cog @ /’ane in which he passes from 
one subject to another, after the mode and manner of a Matinian 
bee flitting over a field of flowers on a summer morning. It 
is a Flemish painting, in which field and forest, man and beast, 
river and mountain are all assembled and gathered together as in 
a catoptric mirror. Tabourot himself compares his work to a 
Turkey carpet, and says he piled up his materials pell-mell, just as 
they came into his mind. As so little regard to correlation of 
subject was observed by the author, there has been little observance 
paid in this paper to his order of treatment. 

Master Newbury the stationer, according to Camden, devised for 
himself a yew tree with berries, and a great N hanging upon a snag 
in the midst of the tree, which could not chose but make Newbury. 
Of such rebuses expressing names by bodies, alike adopted by the 
courtier and the costermonger, and set on silken tapestry and on 
signboards, if only those of France were written down, they would fill 
enough paper, says Tabourot, to load ten large mules. Nor does he 
speak with any high approbation of people who affect wisdom in such 
frivolities ; such men are only fit, in his opinion, to pass all their life 
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in looking for rusty pins in the street gutters. Nevertheless he 
presents the reader with a few instances of these hieroglyphics, which 
had ceased to be fashionable long before his time. One is the figure 
of a man on his knees holding a green I. “Un grand I vert main 
d’homme & genou porte,” or “ Un grand hyver maint dommage nous 
porte.” So a patin, or chalice cover known as a faix, a green I, anda 
joint-stool stood for une paix universelle. Such rebuses were called of 
Picardy, with as much reason as mustard moutarde de Dijon, from 
the old motto of the town, “ Mout me tarde,” in which the “ me,” being 
written in a fold of the scroll below the other words, was neglected. 
Other rebuses are made up of letters, numbers, and musical notes, 
alone or intermingled. 

Such devices have been at all times common enough in England, 
but they were especially in vogue after the plantation of colonies by 
Edward III. in France. Then first, says Camden, did our people 
bordering upon the pregnant Picardes begin to admire their fooleries 
in painted poesies. But the Picardes by no means lacked wit to 
express their conceit in language, had they so willed. He allows that 
the Latins were a little blasted with the same disease. When Cicero 
represented himself by a chick pea in a dedication to the gods, 
William Chandler, the Warden of New College, might well fill the 
windows of his hall with candles, and the motto “ Fiat lux,” to such an 
extent that it became difficult, if not impossible, tor the students to 
see to eat their dinner. And if Cesar distinguished himself by an 
elephant on his coins, the Abbot of Ramsey might surely set on his 
seal a ram in the sea. Few will forget the advice of Subtle the 
alchemist to Abel Drugger the tobacco man, to mzke his sign out of 
a bell, a man whose name is Dee in a rag gown, and a snarling dog, 
so that the radii of these mystic characters might strike the senses of 
the passers-by ; or that ingenious rebus of Mr. Harrison of a hare and 
a rye sheaf under the sun. The senses of the reader, unless excep- 
tionally obtuse, are indeed not only struck but profoundly impressed 
by some of the illustrations which Tabourot has thought it necessary 
to insert in this particular chapter. 

Acrostics composed of the heads of chapters, such as Tabourot 
himself employed, are useful to prevent any literary jackdaw flaunting 
in alien feathers. Had that unlucky prelate Heliodorus known this 
secret, he might have preserved both his bishopric and his book. 
An ingenious game, calculated to raise the spirits according to 
Tabourot, was connected with acrostics, and played by the damsels 
of his day. In this sport every young lady was bound under a forfeit 
to utter a word of praise beginning with every letter of her lover's 
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name. Suppose the gentleman’s name was Tom: she might call him 
temperate, orthodox, merry. Afterwards some injurious act was 
imagined on the part of Tom—as, for instance, looking at another 
woman—and his lady was bound under like penalties to abase him in 
the same way. This she might do by calling him tasteless, obtuse, 
malign. Abuse was of course far more fertile than panegyric. This 
game bears no distant resemblance to our own “I love my love with 
an A because he is amiable, with a B because he is beautiful,” and so 
on through all the letters of the alphabet ; followed by “I hate my 
love with an A because he is artful, with a B because he is bald,” till 
he is hated with a Z for being a zany. 

Tabourot thought it necessary to define an anagram, though in 
his time he allows anagrams were so common that every one tried his 
hand at them. Perhaps he supposed that in later and wiser times 
these transmutations would become matters of archaic interest, in 
which his definition might be ofservice. Such, however, has not been 
the case. Anagrams, as their kindred acrostics, concerning which it 
has been held impossible to determine whether the inventor of the 
one or the other was tlie bigger blockhead, flourish still. The great 
majority of anagrams have little or no relation to their subject. They 
consist of indiscriminate praise or censure, the latter more frequently, 
says our author, since human nature is prone to evil. Those only 
which bear some specific reference to their original are worth remem- 
bering, such, for instance, as the anagrams on Calvin, “ Lucian” 
composed by his enemies, and “ Alcuin” composed by himself. 
Tabourot busied himself in anagrams on the names of the great folk 
of his day, kings and dukes and princes, folk long ago forgotten, of 
his friends, his relations, and himself. On himself these were made, he 
says, by one “ que j’ayme uniquement,” a delicate periphrasis perhaps to 
preserve his incognito : “Tu stas vir Phcebo natus,” and “‘ Tout en bonté 
serai.” The first is from the Latin, the second from the French 
version of his name. It is observable that in these the general 
tendency which Tabourot detected in human nature to speak evil 
is corrected by a modest recognition in the author of his own moral 
and intellectual excellence. In the case of his friend Pontus de 
Tyard the anagrammatist met with a disappointment. Not, doubtless, 
without some study he presented him with this complimentary meta- 
morphosis : “Tu as don d’esprit.” Pontus, however, politely assured 
him that both Jacques Pelletier and Jean d’Aurat had already dis- 
covered the same translation, “dont je fus,” says Tabourot, “ fort 
esmerveillé.” Of some of Tabourot’s anagrams on his wife the sense 
is, as has been seen, not so transparent as to be discovered without 
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parts far more than © dinarily acute. The change of Loyse de 
Lhorraine into Henry de Valois Roe, Tabourot thought miraculous. 
Roe, it must be explained, stands for Roy, according to a system of 
conforming orthography to orthoepy which seems ever to have infested 
the world at intervals, and which was supported in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century by one Louis Meigret, who, according to 
Pasquier, introduced such exceedingly subtle refinements into this 
branch of study that he was at last unable to understand the meaning 
of his own words. By a stage trick that reminds the reader of Sterne’s 
marbled page Tabourot left a leaf or two blank in the middle of his 
book for manuscript additions of those who imagined they were able 
to make anagrams of their own, only warning them not to sit in the 
seat of scorners while at work, as that bitter anagrammatist who 
spoke of his wretchedly distorted rival as being himself without 
change the anagram of a man, and to imitate the Seigneur des 
Accords, who was not united to the company of those who, to borrow 
a sentence from Quintilian, “ malunt amicum quam dictum perdere.” 
The tale is tolerably well known of that ill-starred actor in 
“Richard III.” who, having but one line for his part, by a singularly 
unlucky transposition of some of its letters produced a most un- 
desired effect in the midst of a most solemn scene. This maladroit 
Ist gent., instead of bidding Glo’ster “ Stand back and let the 
coffin pass,” uttered what Shakespeare had set down for him thus: 
** My lord, stand back and let the parson cough.” Of such 
perversions as these, which Tabourot calls by two names, of 
which the less expressive is antistrophes, he puts some amusing 
cases. A good companion seeing a brunette at dinner, in place of 
saying, “ Je voy paistre une noire,” said, “ Je voy naistre une poire.” 
Another, hearing a parasite cry continually to a rich man, “ Tendez 
votre verre,” said, “‘ He will surely cry in the end, ‘ Vendez votre terre.’” 
A poor antistrophe, yet worthy to be graven on the hearts of our 
courtiers, is the Spanish refrain, “‘ Huy favores, otro dia ‘ Va fueras’” 
(“To-day favours, to-morrow ‘Get out of doors’”). Another, less 
inexact than this, is that of the soldier who, in haste to communicate 
some important intelligence to his commanding officer, instead of saying 
he had seen a rock over a cave pierced by a bullet, “un roc sur une 
cave percée d’un boulet,” cried out, “ J’ay veu un cog sur une rave 
bercée d’un poulet,” which has altogether a different signification. 
Few of the wide fields of literature afford a more abundant 
harvest of sober entertainment than those occupied with the roots of 
words. Quintilian’s noted /ucus a non lucendo has passed into a 
proverb. Varro derived ager from agere. One A®lius, another 
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Caius Granius, men otherwise unknown to Fame, have obtained a 
niche in her temple by two astounding etymologies. The former 
derived pituita from fetere vitam, because phlegm attacks life; the 
latter calibes from celites, because angels and bachelors are alike 
exempt from a most heavy burden. Quintilian, who laughs these 
derivations to scorn, allows that vu/fes may be so called from its 
flying feet, guas? volipes. Tabourot, recognising the folly of these 
allusions, as he terms them, treats his reader to many more, of which 
“mentum quasi mandibularum fundamentum ” and “ papilla quia pal- 
patur a puero ” are not the leastremarkable. To these are added some 
French allusions equally extraordinary ; donnet from don and net, 
because that ornament of the head ought to be both good and clean. 
Chemise is so called because it is set next the skin (sur chair mise) ; 
chapeau is from eschappe-eau, because originally only worn in the 
season of rain. Vélours is from velu ours. Cheminée is from chemin 
aux nuées,a way to the clouds for the smoke. JVoise comes from 
noix, which make a noise when cast together. Parlement is so 
called because on y parle et ment. Sergent is one who serre argent or 
serre gens, Eschevin is so named quasi /:sche vin. The chapter 
containing these etymologies concludes with an explanation, the 
well-known one, of the term assassin, and the derivations which 
have been assigned to those difficult words Salic and Huguenot. 
Of the former Tabourot gives Gallic ; si aliguis et si aligua, the 
common commencement of the chapters of the French law; 
Salicus, the surname of Pharamond; and the Salian priests. Of 
the latter, which is probably the German Zzdgenoss, or confederate, 
he gives as roots Gnostics ; Hugh Capet; the door of Hugon 
at Tours, through which they went out to preach; and lastly 
that which he prefers himself and thinks the true one: Coming to 
speak before the Chancellor, one of them began, “‘ Huc nos venimus,” 
and was stopped by a cough ; the second repeated the phrase, and 
the French courtiers supposed therefore Huc nos to be their name, 
which in course of time became Huguenots. 

The old well-known lines in Lempriére, in which the triune 
unctions of Diana are described— 


Terret lustrat agit Proserpina Luna Diana 
Ima suprema feras sceptro fulgore sagitta— 


form as good an example as any given by Tabourot of what he calls 
vers rapportez, verses, that is, composed of like parts, in which the 
words bear reference not to those which are next them, but to others 
occupying corresponding positions in the other symmetrical parts 
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of thé poem. The verses quoted may, for instance, be divided into 
four parts, each consisting of three words. Of these parts all the first 
words are to be taken together, and then all the second, and then 
all the third. In the following distich written by Jodelle on the 
death of Clément Marot there is a similar symmetrical construc- 


tion :— 
Quercy, la cour, le Piedmont, I’ Univers, 
Me fit, me tint, m’enterra, me cogneut. 


And in other of Jodelle’s compositions we have an instance of French 


elegiacs. 
Phébus, Amour, Cypris veut sauver, nourrir et orner 
Ton vers, coeur et chef d’ombres de flammes de fleurs. 


Du Bellay amused himself with vers rapportez, and was, according 
to Pasquier, the first to introduce them into France. ‘Those of our 
author’s own composition are not worth quoting. But this is an 
ingenious piece of work which he says he met with in manuscript 
in an old Bible, thus postilled in the margin of the passage in 
which Jacob’s regret for the supposed death of Joseph is related :— 


Lumen lingua manus fletu clamoribus hamo 
Ora locum crines abluit implet arat. 


Why the patriarch should have ploughed his hair with a hook 
is not indeed easy to understand, but some little license must be 
allowed by him who reflects on the difficulties and temptations of 
the poet in this style of verse. Already old and well known in 
Tabourot’s time, it had become, he says, so common as to be more 
wearisome than amusing. The conceit, like many others, was soon 
spoilt by falling into too ambitious hands. Rival affectations 
pushed it beyond the bounds of intelligibility. So much ingenuity 
was employed on it that, save for the author, it became destitute of 
meaning. The gentle invention, as Tabourot terms it, degenerated 
into a kind of conundrum, of which nobody cared one peppercorn 
to find the key. 

An accident, truly wonderful, is alone responsible for a verse—*“ II 
m’est eschappé inadvertemment,” writes Tabourot—wherein all the 
letters of the French alphabet are contained— 


Qui flamboiant guidoit Zéphyre sur ces edux. 


Tzetzes, a Greek grammarian of the twelfth century, made himself 
remarkable by several of these literal conceits. Of the lipo- 
grammatists, who prided themselves on leaving out one particular 
letter from their lines, the most distinguished is the Egyptian 
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Tryphiodorus, who wrote an “ Odyssey” in which the first book con- 
tained no word including the letter a, the second none including the 
letter 4, and so on to the last book of the poem and the last letter 
of the alphabet. Of this particular puerility of an epoch of deca- 
dence Tabourot has given us no example writ by himself. It is 
remarkable as being perhaps the only kind of elaborate trifling which 
he has not countenanced and supported by some of his own work. 
Why he has not done so is likely to remain as much a mystery to 
posterity as the “ eventuation,” to borrow an American term, of Dr. 
Johnson’s pieces of orange peel. Certainly he was not a man to be 
deterred by the difficulties of any such enterprise which required 
rather time than talent, and in which a happy issue was more the 
result of industry than of intelligence. 

In a chapter which the Seigneur des Accords calls “ Notes” he 
speaks of various cryptograms, of the apothecaries’ signs, and of the 
signs of the zodiac, in which he says Q represents the tail of the lion, 
and thus by a kind of synecdoche stands for that constellation. 
shows the preference of the Crab for lateral motion, and at the same 
time a power of direction of that motion either to be to the east or the 
west. ny stands for the Virgin, by representing the folds of a woman’s 
dress. Tabourot had evidently adopted pre-Raphaelite ideas of art. 
Curious interpretations of the Roman S.P.Q.R. have been frequently 
suggested. Tabourot tells a tale of one admitted to the chamber of 
a newly appointed Pope who could think of none other meaning for 
these letters, which he saw everywhere printed or embroidered on the 
furniture of the room, than “ Sancte Pater, quare rides,” to which his 
Holiness readily responded by a retrograde “‘ Rideo quia Papa sum.” 
The priest who piously explained I.N.R.I. on the cross by “ Je n’y 
retournerai jamais” was rather void of acquired than native intelligence, 
and the same apology may be offered for the husband of that jealous 
lady who, on seeing “‘ Finis” at the end of one of his books, insisted 
on an explanation, and was informed that the expression was 
a cabalistic note for “ Femme jalouse n’aura jamais santé.” The 
chapter on “ Notes ” includes a number of ciphers, the fashionable 
monograms of our present time. 

The representation of the external forms of certain objects by a 
symmetrical disposition of language, that fantastic sort of poetry 
which bears the name of figured verse, and which caused Addison 
to fear the filling of the town with poetical tippets, fans, snuff- 
boxes, and the like female ornaments, made an early appearance in 
the world of letters. Simmias of Rhodes, who could scarcely have 
lived later than the fourth century before Christ, pleased himself, 
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doubtless, if not others, with a poetical account of love in the shape 
of a pair of wings, and with the story of the consecration of a 
certain battle axe to Minerva, writ after the model of that instrument. 
Dosiadas bequeathed to posterity two altars, built in language, 
which has been censured, in the “ Lexiphanes ” of Lucian. The 
authorship of the Dorian Swallow’s Egg, in twenty-two verses, is as 
uncertain as the reason of its name. So far as its outward and 
visible shape is concerned, it might as well be that of an ostrich or-a 
barn-door fowl. The Syrinx, or Pandean pipes, another instance of 
this ingenuity, is ascribed to Theocritus. Some, however, have done 
him the honour to dispute, with considerable warmth, his title to these 
pipes. Each pipe is composed of two verses ; the verses decrease 
gradually, after the mode of the musical instrument they represent. 
All these figured verses are obscure. Whether they merit the thick 
darkness wherein they are involved is a subject for the consideration 
of those only who have been bold enough to study them. In the 
verses which bear a structural affinity to the egg and the battle axe 
were some things hard to be understood as any of those which dis- 
tracted Peter in the Epistles of our beloved brother Paul, until it was 
discovered that the lines were to be read after a particular fashion— 
the first then the last, then the second then the last but one, and so 
on, leaving the two middle lines for the conclusion. Tabourot has 
obliged us with a cup, a saucepan,and a tomb. The cupand sauce- 
pan are missing, but the tomb remains. It is composed in accord- 
ance with the Procrustean exigencies of a somewhat elaborate 
sepulchral architecture. Pillars and architrave, frieze and cornice 
are all properly represented in profile. The subject is expressed in 
Latin verses, to be read, fortunately, in the usual fashion. It is an 
epitaph, composed with that modest sincerity of expression which 
always distinguishes monumental inscriptions, on the poet’s own 
father. The vitality of these figured verses, even among good poets, 
is shown by the Easter wings and altar of George Herbert. That 
they were also despised is evident from Dryden’s satire of Shadwell 
in “ Mac-Flecknoe,” where he advises him to seek some peaceful 
province in acrostic land. 


There thou mayst wings display and altars raise, 
And torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 


Under the heading of ‘‘ Numeral Letters and Verses,” in which 
words were produced out of letters standing for numbers, and zie versd, 
Tabourot introduces Maurus Terentianus, a Latin grammarian in the 
time of Trajan who alludes to an idea among the Greeks that in a fight 
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betwééeii two the palm would be his who had the greatet number 
signified by the letters of his name, while the less quantity was full 
of forebodings of death. So the prowess of swift-footed Achilles had 
little to do with his victory over Hector of the quickly-moving helm ; 
nor would that hero, save for his name’s numerical strength, have suc- 
ceeded in putting to death Patroclus. Any one who cares to make 
the calculation will find that the Greek letters composing the name 
of Achilles represent after their system of notation 1276, those of 
Hector 1225, and those of Patroclus 871. The rule is, however, 
as might be imagined, subject to no few exceptions. The number 
of the beast, which is the number of a man, the famous 666, is inter- 
preted in “ Les Bigarrures” of Martin Luther, the last name having 
undergone a slight but necessary modification into Lauter. Unfor- 
tunately it is notthe Greek but the Latin name of the beast that cor- 
tains this number. In this respect, therefore, the interpretation of one 
who gave the name of the beast in Greek letters, with the Greek value 
attached to them, has more to support it. This gentleman, in whom 
the Seigneur des Accords seems to have taken no delight, calling him 
contemptuously an old botcher, ux vieil ravaudeur, gave to the world 
for the result of his labour éxxAyoia iradcxa, a summation distinguished 
by Tabourot as verily inept for two peremptory reasons, which, as they 
have but little force, it is unnecessary to declare, It is certainly 
equally valuable with the Adrewos of Irenzus, who, as the Jesuit 
Bellarmine objected, availed himself of a diphthong, contrary to the 
practice probably of every Greek writer who has made use of the 
word. Perhaps the most satisfactory explanation of the beast, from 
a Protestant point of view, is ‘H Aarivy Baowieia. On the Catholic 
side the Jesuit Tirinus in his Commentaries manifests no less polite- 
ness than piety and good sense when he says that, as this mystic 
number is susceptible of so many significations, the prudent reader 
will easily understand that it would be temerarious to offer any 
certain name to the Antichrist, more especially when the object of 
the Holy Spirit evidently was to conceal it. 

The first notice of retrograde verses seems to be in Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont in the fifth century. In one of his 
letters he calls them recurrent, and explains them as those which may 
be read from right to left or from left to right with the same result. 
He gives the well-worn instance, “ Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor.” 
He also gives a distich of his own, in which not the letters but the 
words only are recurrent. It was on the occasion of his fording a 
river swollen above its banks by winter rain. 

Precipiti modo quod decurrit tramite flumen 
Tempore consumptuia jam cito deficiet. 
VOL, CCLVI, NO, 1842, RR 
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These verbal recurrences, preserving both sense and metre, are 
simple enough, and occasionally arise by chance, as in Virgil’s 





Musa mihi causas memora quo numine lzso, 


which will stand, not equally well indeed, and present the same 
meaning, when the order of the words is inverted. Leo of Thessa- 
lonica, the eminent Byzantine philosopher and ecclesiastic of the 
ninth century, composed several sentences which he called xapxivou, or 
crabs, distinguished by literal recurrence. Some of them, however, 
are imperfect, and none are metrical. Perhaps the best of them are 
vipov dvopypara, py povay dw, and a sentence hardly so seemly 
as this in the mouth of a Christian— 


cops eyarye H5n dv kvw, xapd Tav kvw, yerdo Ta 
Katw, Aéywv* “Avw tapaxay by &, Hin &ywye coods. 


Tabourot quotes the old “Roma tibi,” &c., with another line prefixed— 


Signa te signa, temere me tangis et angis ; 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor— 

as his first instance of retrograde verses, and gives us the additional 
information that the distich was composed by the devil one day when 
he carried a certain Saint Antible on his shoulders to Rome. Thus 
continually does our able author vary amusement with knowledge 
and add instruction to delight. Both Du Bellay and Belleau tried 
their hands at this style of composition, but seem to have met with 
indifferent success. The French language no doubt presents an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to the noble ardour of those who 
would excel in it. Even Tabourot himself could only produce two 
samples in what he is pleased to call Latin— 


2 
Ut sero memores oro sero memores tu, 


and 
Sacco tu suberis sanas si rebus ut occas, 


of which the sense is more than Sibylline. 

Tabourot’s “vers lettrisez,” or paranzemes, as he calls them, a 
word which, like Coleridge’s “ esemplastic ” or Cicero’s “mulierositas,” 
does not seem to have pleased posterity as much as it pleased him- 
self, are nothing but tautograms or alliterations. Our own “ Peter 
Piper pecked,” &c., and the French “ Le riz tenta le rat, le rat tenté 
tata le riz” are familiar examples of this. Two Germans have distin- 
guished themselves in this particular toil. One composed over three 
hundred hexameter Latin lines on the Pugnacity of Pigs, with every 
word beginning with the letter P. Another, incited by so remark- 
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able an exploit, wrote in rivalry over a thousand Latin hexameters, 
in which every word began with a C, on Christ’s Crucifixion. In 
such a task a somewhat bizarre connection in the first line may 
be easily condoned. 


Currite, Castalides, Christo comitante, Camcenz. 


Whether, as Erasmus supposes, such works would be a remedy for 
stuttering is a matter for physicians to decide ; but we may well 
agree with Tabourot that, before completing half a dozen lines, it 
was as natural for the author de doire un coup as for Chaucer's 
Pardoner to insist on a draught of moist and corny ale before telling 
his story. 

The learned etymologist Trench experiences a difficulty about the 
derivation of “‘leonine.” Our ancestors have called verses /eonine for 
the last four.centuries, says Tabourot, because they are the monarchs 
of verses, as the lion is king of beasts. Some, nevertheless, have 
been so devoid of taste as to deem them cacophonous. The verse 
which Voltaire says Cicero never wrote, but which Juvenal or some 
other tacked to him in a fit of envy, that celebrated line— 


O fortunatam natam me consule Romam— 


is a very bad specimen of leonine verse, the result probably of 
accident rather than intention. A sample selected out of many less 
decorous in their subject is represented in the epitaph of Pope Bene- 
dict XII., who entered the Papacy, says our author, like a fox, lived 
in it like a lion, and died like a dog. 


Hic situs est Nero, laicis mors, vipera clero, 
Devius a vero, cupa repleta mero, 


And let not any reader, as Tabourot tells all who open his book— 
let not any reader, discontented with this sample of the monarchs of 
verses, behave himself unseemly, going about and boasting thus:: “O ! 
jen scay bien de meilleurs! Il n’a pas toutmis ; ila oubli¢ cestuy-cy, 
cestuy-la.” “For,” says Tabourot, “ maybe I did it advisedly, seeing 
I have enough matter to make out of every chapter a big book.” 

“ What moves most women when we them address?” “A dress.” 
Such is the wise and most decent response of Echo to the Shepherd 
in Swift’s “Gentle Echo on Woman written in the Doric manner.” 
Less disinclined to loquacity is the Echo in Webster’s “ Duchess of 
Malfi,” which warns Antonio thus: “ Be mindful of thy safety.” Such 
an echo of seven syllables is comparatively rare. Lucretius allows that 
one syllable may be re-echoed seven times, but even to Pliny such an 


echo as that which warned the Duchess’s steward was unknown. Such 
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an Echo can only be worsted by the famous one which answered the 
doleful wailings of Orsin, the bearward, in Butler’s “‘Hudibras ”— 


‘* For who would grutch to spend his blood in 
His honour’s cause?” Quoth she, “4 Puddin”— 


where Echo departs from the usual fashion. Well might Tabourot’s 
commere retatinée, his wrinkled gossip, say that echoes were surely 
spirits suffering penance in this world, if they gave such replies as 
these. Most of the echoes quoted by Tabourot are ingenious and 
comparatively void of extravagance. Pasquier and Marot and Du 
Bellay disdained not to compose them. Here are a few of those of 
the last author :— 

Qui est Pautheur de ces maux advenus? Venus. 

Qu’estois-je avant qu’entrer en ce passage? Sage. 


Qu’est-ce qu’aimer et s’en plaindre souvent? Vent. 
Sent-elle point la douleur qui me poind? Point. 


Each of these lines has, of coursé, another to rhyme with it; but 
the echoes in the lines omitted are less sharp and lively. Addison 
could not away with an echo that talked sensibly and gave rational 
answers, and finds fault with Erasmus for making his echo respond 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. But surely the same echo may use 
many tongues to him who understands them, as the same sea speaks 
in different languages to those who occupy different situations on its 
shores. 

The commeére retatinée, who had her own opinion about echoes, 
is far from being the only person to whom Tabourot confesses 
himself indebted for information. ‘There is a noble, virtuous, 
and lovely young lady named Charlotte, a don frelaud d’ Avignon, a 
lusty younker of Valencia, uz Anglots escoué, or a curtailed English- 
man, to each and all of whom he allows his obligations. He collected 
his materials from all quarters, not even disdaining to read that 
charta di matto the walls of a wayside inn. 

It was the opinion of Chrysippus that every word was by nature 
ambiguous, containing at least two diverse significations. Diodorus 
Cronus, on the other hand, who died from excessive sorrow at not being 
able to solve the questions of Stilpo, held that no word was ambiguous, 
but only obscure. Really their opinion seems to have been one, 
but the former had in view only the hearer, the latter only the 
speaker. In his oration for Czcina, Cicero, replying to some captious 
difficulty of his antagonist respecting the interpretation of the word 
“ force,” a word which has occasioned some little controversy in 
our own law reports, says that in no language can things be ex- 
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pressed by certain and proper names. No law, no edict, no treaty, 
no covenant, no will, no bargain, no bond is there but could be invali- 
dated if the words were only considered apart from the intention 
of those who wrote them. Even our familiar and daily talk will 
have no coherence “si verba inter nos aucupabimur,” if we are 
continually word-catching, or, as Tabourot says, in “ce ne sera 
jamais fait qui voudra chiquoter tous les mots.” If our servants are 
to obey the letter and not the spirit of our commands, what will be the 
result? When Xanthus told Asop, saying, “Take these cates to my 
friend,” meaning his wife, that astute slave presented them to his 
master’s bitch, and after excused himself with the plea that Xanthus’s 
real friend was not the woman who was ever at odds with him and 
threatening a divorce, but the little dog which bore all blows, and 
after being beaten licked his feet. When the modern brand-new 
Irish butler was commanded to put a bottle of wine into cold water 
one hot summer day, and therewith at once decanted it into halfa 
pailful, he acted according to his lights and the letter of his 
master’s order. Of equivocal expressions, sentences of double mean. 
ing, amphibologies—entend-trois, as they were mysteriously called in 
the times before Tabourot—there is, of course, no lack of examples 
in the “ Bigarrures.” Among them is the logical fallacy of 

Gemme (gems) are precious stones, 

Gemme (buds) are in vines : 

Ergo precious stones are in vines, 
which indeed is very near the truth, for does not their juice bedeck 
the nose with balas rubies? Divine oracles have dealt in this kind 
of deceit from the beginning. Every one remembers the instances of 
Croesus and Aacidas. It is a vulgar error, says Tabourot in opposi- 
tion to Erasmus, that John ate locusts; his meat was rather the tops of 
the twigs of trees, a kind of salad probably. The two elders who 
watched the fair Susanna walking in her garden had as little of 
the sere and yellow leaf about them as the old man of the mountains. 
Many of our author’s stories in this chapter bear familiar faces, as 
that story of the peasant to whom the physician gave his prescription, 
saying, “Take this in a glass of water in the morning before 
breakfast,” which the peasant did, not without difficulty, and was 
nothing bettered. Many more would shock the modern reader as 
much as the first rule of Jean Despautére, which sufficiently 
explained itself, shocked the Countess d’Escarbagnas. The majority 
of Tabourot’s tales, like those of Rabelais, whose many-jointed 
words, as messerificque, mirelificque, adorn his pages, or of Swift, whom 
he so much resembles in his naive cynicism and piquant impudence, 
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are un peu trop violents for our present morality. He is apt to speak 
@ la franche marguerite, worrying himself not a whit for sour faces 
and eaters of furmety. He called, as Philip’s Macedonians did, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, a spade a spade. The lips which like lettuces of 
the sort which grow in the gardens of Apuleius and Boccace, of La 
Fontaine and Mat Prior, may meet with plenty of them in the 
“ Bigarrures.” His Contes drolatiques that must here be passed over 
lightly and slightly are composed with no little oil and art—a com- 
mendation which it were rather an injustice to deny than a flattery to 
confer. 

Speaking of the efforts of Pope in representative harmony, Dr. 
Johnson, apparently not without truth, declares them to be often 
productive of beauties which are but imaginary. That the ideas, 
for instance, of swiftness and tardiness are represented not .by the 
external form, but by the inward sense of the words conveying such 
ideas, he has sufficiently demonstrated by an examination of a 
couple of lines too well known to need quotation. Such lines are 
called by Tabourot vers pathétiques, passionate verses ; an example 
of them he takes out of “ La Franciade ” of Ronsard— 


L’eau sous la pouppe aboyant fait un bruit— 


and persuades himself that the line represents to the ear the bubbling 
of the water beneath the ship’s stern. But not only is the rush of 
the wild sea waves represented to Tabourot by fitly selected words ; 
his sensitive ear finds in them the sounds of fire and storm, the early 
song of the lark, and the thud of the flail of the labourer that thrashes 
out the corn. And if ever man wrote a representative metre it was 
surely Jacques Peletier, the poet-astronomer of Mans, in one of 
the verses of his song to the lark, which may well bear comparison 
with the celebrated ode of Shelley. 
Elle guindée de Zefire, 

Sublime en l’er vire e revire, 

E i declique un joli cri 

Qui rit, guerit, e tire l’ire . 

Des espritz mieus que je n’ecri. 

Mixed among the many trifles of literature which Tabourot has 
collected, the silly devices, as a polite Protestant has called them, of 
the ill-directed toil of lazy monks, who, as some think in the words 
of Seneca, “ operose nihil agunt,” the antiquated but still surviving 
children of judgment married by folly, and imagination wedded to 
caprice, is, as might be expected, a chapter devoted to Epitaphs. 
Two of these at least deserve attention—one which was made for an 
atheist :— 
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J’ay vescu sans ennuy, je suis mort sans regret, 

Je ne suis plaint d’aucun, n’ayant pleuré personne ; 
De scavoir out je vais, c’est un autre secret : 

J’en laisse le discours aux docteurs de Sorbonne ; 


another, evidently the work of a man of some moroseness of temper, 
and inscribed on a tombstone ad Gades ultimas, in Latin :— 


After a wretched life I, a fool, lie buried here, 
In the sure and certain hope 

That some bigger fool (whom may God confound !) 
Will come thus far to read my epitaph. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his edition of Swift, after telling us that the 
satirist did not “ partake of the usual amusements of the world for 
recreation,” adds that he was fond of a “new species of composi- 
tion.” Scott refers to a curious selection of Latin words, out of 
which by sufficient diligence might be made decent, or more fre- 
quently indecent, English. Samples may be found in “ The Consul- 
tation of the Four Physicians over a Dying Lord,” and in the epigram 
of which the first line is— 


Dic, heris agro at an da quarto fine ale. 


Some little time, however, before Swift and Sheridan corresponded in 
this tongue Tabourot collected instances of the same kind of composi- 
tion, which he entitles “ Equivoques Latins-Francois,” in which French 
was made not only out of Latin words, but Latin words which gave 
in their combination a good sense. Thus “ Nature a dit: ‘ Verse!’ au 
godet ” was neatly turned out of “ Natura diverso gaudet.” But here 
though the Latin abounds in sense the French is somewhat deficient 
in it. In another example this position is reversed. ‘‘ Quia mala pisa 
quina,” that is to say, forasmuch as five naughty peas apiece—is not 
even a period, but the French “ Qui a, mal a ; pis a, qui n’a,” is not 
only full of meaning but of moral philosophy. Rarely indeed is good 
sense presented in both languages alike. 

’Twould be never day, to adopt an expression of our author, were 
we to gather together but one sample of all the old literary fashions, 
often conceived to be recent products of our own invention. Such are 
the vers couppez, which will rhyme and retain a meaning after they have 
been bisected, but a meaning contrary to that which they possessed 
before their division, reminding us of some of the lines of the Arabic 
poet Al Hariri. Such are the verses of which the significant letters 
are printed in rubric, or in capitals, in the form most frequently of 
a St. Andrew’s cross, all the other words which the verses contain 
being of as little consequence to any one, save for the sake of 
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appearance, as the padding which supports a current novel in a popular 
magazine. Such are the vers entrelardes or farcis, half Latin, half 
French, of which some lines in the epitaph of a certain’ Cornibus or 
Ceratinus afford a good example. 

Hélas ! hélas! Pater 4 Cornibus, 

Priez pour Dieu Deum et angelos, 

Que pour son sang, clavis, vulneribus, 

Nous face tous in fine beatos. 

What little seriousness the Seigneur des Accords possessed he seems 
to have reserved for his second or fourth, or last book of the “ Bigar- 
rures.” His “ Useful Hints for the Education of Children” remind 
the reader of Milton’s tractate addressed to Mr. Samuel Hartlib, and 
much instruction may be gained from his observations “Sur les Vers 
Frangais,” “ Les Faux Sorciers,” and “ Le Changement du Surnom.” 
But, lest these works should prove too wearisome, he has taken care 
to add to them the lively “ Apophthegms” of the Sieur Gaulard and 
the still more lively “ Escraignes Dijonnoises.” 

The “ Apophthegms ” of the Sieur Gaulard, divided into two 
“pauses,” as the Seigneur des Accords calls them, is a common- 
place book of various conceits gathered from the Italians Doni and 
Poggio, the German Bebelius, the French Henry Estienne, and many 
others, as Tabourot himself confesses, thinking, in the words of 
Pliny to Vespasian, “ benignum esse et plenum ingenui pudoris fateri 
per quos profeceris.” Many old friends indeed we meet among the 
cassades, or flouts, suspended like the pasquinades on the statue at 
Rome, on this lay figure of Sieur Gaulard. The name is a common 
term in Burgundy, of which country the gentleman is supposed to 
be, for a good fellow who is continually desiring to moisten his 
gueule. This man born to make other men laugh is described of 
middle height, big-bellied, a little bent, his head shaped like a sugar- 
loaf, with very prominent eyes and a large flatnose. He is of a good 
pot wit—a@’un bel esprit envaisselé—but without a classical education. 
His father would not have him taught Latin, for fear of his attempt- 
ing to correct the “ Magnificat.” Written in the time of the plague, 
Tabourot commends his “‘ Apophthegms ” to the public, trusting they 
will make it spend more money in wine than in medicines. Some of 
the jokes are carelessly repeated, and of others no lexicographer can 
be found to offer an elucidation. “ Je ne suis pas las, bien est vray que 
jay les pieds tallez” is a somewhat difficult observation for him who 
puts his trust in dictionaries. Neither Littré, nor Landais, nor the 
French Academy, nor Cotgrave notices the true sense of the unlucky 
tallez, When Gaulard, after asking his secretary the meaning of “ &c,” 
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at the end of a letter, and being told that it signifies a humble and 
loving recommendation to the person to whom the letter is addressed, 
and a prayer to God to give him a most happy and contented life, 
immediately orders that official to put at least half a dozen &c.’s for the 
future in every letter he writes, to show Gaulard’s good breeding, he 
does but anticipate the exquisite courtesy of the treble &c. of our own 
day. He reminds us of the Scholasticus of the “ Facetiz ” attributed 
to Hierocles when he looks in the glass to see how his gloves fit 
him ; when he bids his servant take a candle to see if the day has 
dawned, and to find out the hour on the sun-dial ; when he sits for 
his family picture on the ground that standing for so many genera- 
tions as he hopes the portrait will last might fatigue him ; when he 
wishes the warmth of the July sun to thaw the frosts of December, and 
the frosts of December to cool the wine of July ; and when in his sick- 
ness he would be quite willing to live on sop had it only the taste of 
sack. He would never attend divine service, from bearing in mind 
the rule of the Salernitan school, “ Somnum fuge meridianum.” Yet 
he held it better to sleep than to be idle, for he was a man who 
wished to be always busy about something. 

In the “ Escraignes Dijonnoises,” Tabourot tells us, there is more 
profit than in David’s Psalms. They are called “ Escraignes” because 
comprising a collection of fifty stories told in the escraignes, or little 
conical mud hovels, of Burgundy, built every winter in the shape of 
a steel cap or a swallow’s nest, a style of architecture not to be found 
in Vitruvius, and so described at some length by the Seigneur des 
Accords. Here the prettiest of the vine-dressers’ daughters, with 
their voueurs, or wooers, used to assemble and tell tales from supper 
time to midnight. Here they enjoyed in common the light of one 
little lamp and the heat of one small pan of coal, domestic expenses 
which were defrayed by each member of the society in turn. Here 
the men prepared their rude tools for the coming summer, while the 
women turned their distaffs and watched the chestnuts in the glowing 
embers. 

Tabourot entered these escraignes surreptitiously under the cloak 
of a vine-dresser, and brought away with him such anecdotes as from 
their extreme vivacity he had perhaps done better to have left 
behind. 

Neither Claudine the coquette, nor Aunt Fanny, nor black Joan, 
nor mad Kate, nor sugary Margaret, whose voice was as delicate as 
a fuller’s thistle, tell tales to be tolerated at the present day. His 
saving clause, “ sauf l’honneur de chrestienté,” will not redeem them 
in modern ears. They are, indeed, of strange experiences unmeet for 
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ladies, and too much in the style of Rabelais, from whom more than 
one of them is undoubtedly borrowed. 
The laughing Democritus, who thus addresses all professed Catos 

with pursed-up lips and scowling, puckered brows : 

Il fault se retirer, il y a tems de rire, 

Il y a tems aussi de gravement escrire : 

La nature se plaist en la variété, 
chose for one of his subjects of serious writing what it was unsafe 
at his time to regard with ridicule, however worthy of it, the subject 
of Sorcerers and Demonology. ‘ Les Faux Sorciers” is inscribed to 
Pontus de Tyard, but without any set dedication, a form which, whether 
conveying flattery or intimidation, he considered equally vain and 
absurd. Great men, he says, care less for reading than for revenue ; 
riches are rather their object than erudition. None but an atheist, 
according to Tabourot, would deny that devils have power to circum- 
vent us, but much is attributed to devils by designing men, much in 
which they have no concern. Some people, nourished on old nurses’ 
tales, which wise parents would willingly, if they were able, in accord- 
ance with Tabourot’s advice, banish from their nursery, imagine the least 
noise of a cat or a mouse, the faintest crack of a couple of planks of 
green wood closed by rain and opened by dry weather, to be the 
work and warning of ademon. To prevent any knavish imposition 
on these simple folk, to unfetter their fascinated understanding, and 
to offer an antidote to the poison they have drunk, is the object of 
Tabourot’s treatise. No magic words, he assures them, will enable a 
man to wash his hands in molten lead without inconvenience, to 
handle a venomous serpent safely, or to cure a raging tooth. No 
verse in all the holy Psalms of David will drive May bugs out of their 
orchards or pigs out of their hay-lofts. Their safe journey over a bridge 
does not depend on the position of the planet Jupiter. Nay, even the 
miracles of the Church are not always genuine. But over this 
dangerous ground Tabourot passes very cautiously, only giving one 
example of a monk who thought to acquire a reputation for superior 
sanctity by a supernatural fast. For seven days and nights this holy 
person partook of nothing, and might have gone on another seven 
had it not been discovered by an accidental fracture that the candles 
with which he insisted on being well supplied to read his canonical 
prayers withal were made of mince meat of beef and chicken, carefully 
coated over with an envelope of wax. 

In Lucian’s “ Cock” the cobbler Micyllus tells a story of a 

fellow-tradesman, Simo, who, becoming rich by the death of a cousin, 
went abroad in purple and fine linen, and being saluted by Micyllus, 
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“ Hail, Simo!” said indignantly, “ Tell that beggar not to belittle my 
name, which is Simonides, not Simo.” Some such noblereau, as 
Tabourot calls the zovus homo, was probably the occasion of his 
treatise on the “ Change of Surname,” in which, as a strong con- 
servative, he supports the cause of the old nobility and inveighs in 
good set terms against those who, by altering their name or prefixing 
to it article gentilhommesque, de, de la, du, &c., hope to hide the 
lowliness of their origin. He is for allowing no man to cast a slur 
upon his ancestors by changing his surname, unless it be indecent 
or difficult to pronounce, and then only by letters patent, to be sold 
at a high price. He concludes by advising his od/ereaux to learn 
and inwardly digest the epigram of Ausonius on Agathocles, the 
Syracusan king, who was wont among his vessels of jewels and gold 
to set cups of the commonest earthenware, to keep ever in his 
remembrance the fact that his father was a potter. 

Tabourot’s particular observations on French verse are chiefly 
concerned with the intricacies of the old rhymes of Ronsard and Du 
Bellay and 4 doucereux Belleau. He takes occasion to show the 
superiority of measured to unmeasured lines, or lines without any 
regular intervention of feminine rhymes, in the construction of songs 
and sonnets. Numerous illustrations are given of his own composition. 
There are some dozen sonnets on the portrait of the lady he always, 
he says, faithfully loved under the name of Angélique, and a couple 
of vauldevilles, one of which is concerned with this same Angélique 
and the other with a little village girl whom he calls his Gadrouillette, 
a word which Cotgrave unkindly interprets minx. It is to the verses 
contained in this treatise that such fame as Tabourot may possess as 
a poet is principally due. Most of his other rhymes, such as the “ De- 
fense et Louange du Pou ensemble celle du Ciron” (of which a word 
or two presently), have fallen one by one into the jaws of rapacious 
time, there to rest without hope of recovery. One of his stanzas, 
complimenting his Gadrouillette on her easy-fitting jacket, must make 
our modern dames deplore his want of taste. 


J’ayme mieux voir sa belle taille 
Soubs la biaude qui luy baille 
Cent fois mieux faconné son corps, 
Qu’en une robe si reserrée 
Qui par sa contraincte forcée 
Faict jecter l’espaule dehors, 


His “ Laudation of a Louse together with that of a Flesh Worm” 
recalls, in the dignity of its subject, the efforts of Homer, Virgil, and 
Lucian in regard to a frog, a gnat, and a fly. Tabourot’s selection 
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of a topic was, however, not so delicate as that of Ronsard, who sent 
to Belleau a poem on an ant, or of Belleau, who presented Ronsard 
in return with some rhymes on a butterfly ; but his mode of treat- 
ment might have been, if not more ingenious, at least more 
interesting. Both ant and butterfly were translated by him into 
Latin elegiacs of no considerable excellence. The concluding stanza, 
however, of his translation of Ronsard’s poem, in which he begs the 
ant, should her house be situate under the beech-tree beneath which 
Belleau made love to his mistress, not to bite that lady’s soft skin, is 
superior in liveliness of colour to his original. 

Little remains to be said of the Seigneur des Accords. What is 
known of his life is taken from his book, and from that the reader 
may form his own estimate, if it pleases him, of his morality. The 
chief charges against him are those of buffoonery and indecency. 
To look for seriousness in the Seigneur des Accords is indeed to look 
for five legs in a cat, to seek pears on an elm; but it is a little hard 
to blame him for an absence of sobriety in a book which he never 
meant to be sober. Duice est desipere in loco. There is room for 
some light frivolity in literature, as for puff pastry on the dinner 
table. Man was not intended to live on bread and meat alone, 
eschewing utterly salads and strawberries ; nor is the mind any less 
than the body benefited by an occasional repast on lighter diet. 
There is a judicious apophthegm touching the effect of all work and 
no play on Jack. And if Tabourot is fond of trifles he has, on the 
other hand, no fear of telling the truth. If amusing he is also 
instructive ; and if he causes laughter to himself and others, it is at 
least that laughter of which learning is not ashamed. 

The charge of indecency is built on a surer foundation. Little 
regard for decency, social, moral, or religious, had this Burgundian 
Rabelais. Such indeed is the natural corruption of the heart of man 
that, like other writers of his genre, he seems to excel, to shine with 
more abundant grace in a conte gras. However it may become 
the pious poet himself to be chaste, there is no need, he concludes 
with Catullus, for his pretty poems to be chaste also. On more than 
one occasion indeed it strikes him that his tales are “ un petit tantil- 
lon bien sales, un peu naturalistes ; mais si passeront-ils, ils sont tels 
quils sont, et n’ya rien & remordre,” and against-the attacks of any 
marmiteux he defends himself thus : “ J’ai été lascif seulement pour 
estre ingénieux,” but “ tanti non erat esse te disertum,” as Martial, who 
was so obviously ruled by this principle in all he wrote, advised 
Sabellus. However, having once laid down this moral maxim, he 
hesitates not to make use of such words as raise the warm blushes 
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to the cheek of our ingenuous youth in their readings of Horace 
and Aristophanes—nay, even of their Shakespeare. Thus doing 
continually he doubtless supports the cause of morality, disgust- 
ing such reprobate appetites as lust after the forbidden flesh- 
pots by abundance, and causing them a surfeit by repletion. Such 
Fescennine licence as is to be found in his book, fully compensated 
for, of course, in his own opinion by the fertile ingenuity of his wit, 
may act asa mithridate to the men of this generation. Forthe men 
of his own time, most of them were fairly inured to poison. Only 
here and there a man was roused to indignation, as Pasquier, who 
opined that Despériers, the author of the “ Cymbalum Mundi,” that 
Lucianic travesty, ought to be burned with his book. Our ancestors 
tolerated much impurity that we should avoid with feline solicitude. 
As Moliére said in the Critique to “ L’Ecole des Femmes,” we are 
chaste—at all-events in our ears. If modesty has left our hearts, it 
remains at least upon our lips. It is well known that our imagination 
is not equally injured by honest and gross expressions of evil. How 
grateful ought we therefore to be for that civilization which has for 
ever divided us from all delight in the bold, outspoken obscenities 
of ancient paganism ! 
JAMES MEW. 
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BODY AND MIND. 


ERHAPS no fact of scientific advance is fraught with deeper 
meaning than that which demonstrates to us the large amount 

of knowledge which recent research has been the means of throwing 
upon the functions of the brain. The domain of mind, it is true, must 
ever remain in many of its aspects a veritable arcanum, whose 
mysteries may never fall within the grasp of erudition and research. 
But the modern investigator has, at the same time, passed beyond the 
old boundaries which were wont to deter his predecessors from 
inquiring into the manner in which mind and brain co-operated in 
the regulation of the body, and has advanced materially our under- 
standing of many facts of brain function, which, but a few years ago, 
represented the fastnesses and inaccessible regions of knowledge. 
Nor are these gains of science unimportant, when viewed from the 
purely social side of things. Rescued from the domain of the 
unknown, such facts as those to which we refer repel those beliefs in 
the mysterious and occult which lie at the root of so much that is 
ignorant and of a vast deal that is superstitious even in these matter- 
of-fact days. When, for instance, “mesmerism,” the “ electro- 
biology” (high-sounding title!), and the phrenologies of the modern 
Cagliostros, with their “ hocus-pocus science,” as Macklin would 
have termed it, are resolved into so many abnormal actions of 
brain, and into so much pseudo-scientific jugglery, the world at large 
is unquestionably the gainer in respect of the new and rational 
light which has been thrown upon phases of mind. Or, when the 
hallucinations of the ghost-seer are proved to be subjects of 
physiological study, and when the production of his inverted mental 
images is capable of being duly explained on known principles of 
life-science, we may congratulate ourselves on having snatched 
another mystery from the charlatanism of ignorance, and on having 
expelled so much superstition from the world. Thus, judging even 
the most recondite study of mind from a rigidly utilitarian point of 
view, we may discover that its effects must leave their wholesome 
mark on the social life of our day, and on that of succeeding genera- 
tions as well. The gains of knowledge are in fact amongst the saving 
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clauses which are now and then added to the large and complex roll 
of the constitution of man. 

It may be well to preface such a simple study of mind and body 
as that on which we purpose now to enter by a glance at some of 
those general relations between the material frame and its immaterial 
emotions which serve to demonstrate the tacit harmony exhibited 
by the powers which rule and the subject that obeys. No facts of 
physiology stand out in bolder relief than those which deal with the 
common and united action of brain and body, in the ordinary affairs 
of every-day existence. So perfectly adjusted is this co-operation 
between body and mind we speak of, that in the vast majority of 
instances we ourselves—the very subjects of its action—may be 
utterly ignorant of the existence of any such league. Like the system 
of secret espionage which in its most perfect phases moves and lives 
with us and beside us all unsuspected and unknown, the operations 
which issue from the head-centre of our corporeal government may 
be absolutely hidden from us whilst continually we live and act 
under their behests. We literally take no thought for the morrow of 
our existence, because we are accustomed to have so much of that 
existence regulated independently of consciousness, and certainly 
without the exercise of will. The food upon which we subsist is 
inspected, so to speak, on its presentation to the senses; but its 
preparation, and its elaboration to form blood, are matters which are 
adjusted by that perfect system of control which the nerve-centre 
exercises over the commissariat department. Even before: that food 
has become ours, we may experience unconscious or automatic 
action of the bodily processes, when, at the sight of the dainty, the 
salivary glands are stimulated to the manufacture of their fluid, and 
the “mouth waters”—the digestive act in question being but the 
natural, though somewhat ill-advised, prelude to the actual reception 
by the mouth of the desired morsel. The circulation through our 
body of the vital fluid, and the ceaseless thud of the central engine 
of the blood-flow, similarly remind us of active processes on the 
exact continuance of which our life depends, and which neverthe- 
less are regulated apart from the will, and in greater part outside the 
bounds of waking knowledge. The consideration of this practically 
uncontrolled continuance of these actions becomes, in one view at 
least, of highly gratifying nature—since it is within the bounds of 
probability that, were the control of such important processes a 
matter of unremitting attention, the exigencies of human life, by 
withdrawing our attention from their due regulation, might conduce to 
the premature ending of life itself, whilst sleep itself in such an event 
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would be an impossible condition. In many other ways and fashioris 
does the brief chronicle of the bodily rule bring forcibly before us the 
independence of our attention and consciousness in so far as the 
government of every-day existence is concerned. The morning walk 
to business through the crowded thoroughfares, when we are wrapt in 
the mantle of deepest thought—with “eyes in the mind,” although 
ostensibly bent on outward things—and when we find our steps guided 
harmoniously towards our appointed end, illustrates but another 
phase of the unconscious ruling of our lives. And the phenomena of 
the sleep-vigil, when, wrapt in the mantle of fancies and acted 
thoughts, we may walk fearlessly on the house-tops, show us in another 
fashion the action of active brain and body upon unconscious mind. 

Thus it seems perfectly clear that in many of our daily actions 
we pass automatically through existence, dreaming no more than 
does the wound-up watch of the mechanism in virtue of which we 
execute our common movements, but regulated at the same time by 
an internal power which now and then asserts its sway over the vital 
machinery, as if to remind us that we possess the higher attributes of 
reason and will. If it be true, as we have shown, that over the 
bodily processes brain asserts an autocratic sway, it is equally note- 
worthy that under the influence of what, for want of a clearer term, 
we may call conscious mind, the automatic rigour and regularity of 
life may be suspended and overruled. Take as a fitting and as an 
interesting example the difference between the ordinary unconstrained 
action of the heart and its behaviour under the influence of mental 
emotion. If, as Cowper figuratively puts it, 


‘© The heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head,” 


it is no less true physiologically that the head may occasionally give 
anything but a salutary lesson to the heart. It was Molitre and 
Swift who, in their day, justly ridiculed, as physiology proves, the idea 
that the heart’s regular action depended upon some mysterious 
“ pulsific virtue.” Within the heart’s own substance—and it must be 
borne in mind the centre of the circulation is simply a hollow muscle 
—lie minute nerves and nerve masses which govern its ordinary 
Movements, and are responsible for its unconstrained working. The 
regular motions of the heart thus present little difficulty in the way of 
theoretically understanding their origin and continuance. As other 
muscles—such as those of the eyelids or of the breathing ‘apparatus— 
possess a regular action, and are stimulated at more or less definite 
intervals, so the heart itself simply acts in obedience to the defined 
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nervous stimulation it undergoes. But it so happens, that other two 
sets of nerves are concerned more or less intimately in the affairs of 
the heart. There exist, for example, the “sympathetic nerves” as 
they are called, which form part of a peculiar system of nerves 
regarded as distinct from that main system (consisting of brain and 
spinal cord with their nerves) which we are accustomed to speak of 
as “the nervous system” of the body. From the sympathetic 
nerves, then, branches pass into the heart’s substance. But the 
system of nerves which owns the brain as its head, also possesses 
a share in the heart’s regulation. Nerves are supplied to the organ 
from a very remarkable branch, which, with more respect for scien- 
tific terminology, perhaps, than for the reader’s feelings, we shall 
name the “pneumogastric” nerve. ‘This latter nerve originates 
from the upper portion of the spinal cord, esteemed, and justly so, 
as the most sensitive and important of the brain centres. So 
much for an elementary lesson in the nervous supply of the heart ; 
the outcome of such a study being, that the heart much resembles 
a conjoint railway station, in which three companies possess an 
interest, and whose lines enter the structure. The chief proprietors 
of the station are represented by the small nerves and nerve-centres 
which belong to the heart’s own substance, whilst the fibres of 
the sympathetic nerve, and those of the pneumogastric nerve, 
represent the other lines that traverse the common territory, and 
affect the traffic carried on within its bounds. 

Now, in the relations borne by these various nerves to the work 
and functions of the heart, we may find a very typical example of the 
dominance occasionally assumed by the mind over a function of the 
body which, under ordinary circumstances, is carried on without the 
control of the head-centre of the frame—just, indeed, as the head 
of a department may sometimes interfere with the placid way of life by 
means of which his efficient subordinates may discharge the duties 
they owe to the country at large. For, what has experimental physi- 
ology to say regarding the explanation of the effects of joy or sorrow, 
fear and anguish, and the general play of the passions on the heart? 
Under the influence of the emotions, the organ of the circulation is 
literally swayed beneath varying stimulation, just as in metaphor we 
describe it as responding to the conflicting thoughts, which, whilst 
they primarily affect the brain, yet in a secondary fashion rule the 
heart and other parts of the body. The trains of thought in fact 
despatch to the heart, along either or both of the nerve-lines already 
mentioned, portions of their influence, with varying and different 
effects. Take for instance the effects of fear upon the heart-throbs, 
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Who has not experienced the stilling of the heart’s action which a 
sudden shock induces? dr that chilling sensation, accompanied by the 
sudden slowing of the pulses, which every poet has depicted as the 
first and most typical sign of the startled mind? Such a familiar 
result of strong emotion illustrates the effect of mind upon body in a 
fashion of all others most clear and intelligible. Here an “inhibitory” 
action has taken place, through the medium of the “ pneumogastric ” 
nerves. By irritating or stimulating these nerves, we may slow the 
heart’s action, or may cause that action to cease. It is from some 
such source also, that the influence of fear, or of that emotion which 
holds us rapt “with bated breath,” or which keeps us “ breathless 
with adoration,” proceeds. Like the action of the heart, the process 
of breathing responds to the will and sway of that mental counsellor 
who may sometimes not over-wisely strain his authority, and abuse 
the prerogative with which he is invested. Similarly, “the sacred 
source of sympathetic tears” rests in the mental emotion and 
its effect upon the tear-glands of the eyes ; and such unwonted 
stimulation of these latter organs has come to be associated with 
certain emotions as the most stable expression of their existence. 
In such a study we may well discover how the physical and material 
basis whereon the expression of the emotions rests, is in reality 
constituted by the action and inter-action of like processes to 
these we have been considering. An inhibition conveyed from 
brain to heart, and its visible effects on the body, together form 
the outcome of emotion, or expression, which, by long repetition 
in the history of our race, has come to be recognised as a sure sign 
and symptom of the thoughts and ways of mind. 

This inhibition of the heart and its action, however, is not the 
only influence which is brought to bear on the normal work of that 
organ. If it is slowed by fear, it is stimulated by joy ; if it is chilled 
by anguish, it is quickened by hope ; and if the pallid countenance be 
an index of the one set of emotions, no less is the flushed visage and 
mantling colour the true expression of the other. By what means 
are the trains of thought laden with the hopes and joys of life made 
to affect the heart? To what do 


** Sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood and felt along the heart,” 


owe their propagation and conveyance? The answer is found ina study 
of the sympathetic system of nerves and its influence on the circulation. 
Experiment and analogy clearly prove, that through these latter 
nerves, the pulses of joy affect the thro s of the heart, and quicken 
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its pulsations. The sympathetic nerves are thus the antagonists of 
the inhibitory fibres before-mentioned, which slow the heart’s action, 
and chill the pulses of life. True, they are not of such powerful kind, 
and their action is not of such marked character as that of the fibres 
which retard the throbs of the heart. Still, the influence of the lines 
along which the impulses which quicken its action run, is marked and 
distinct enough ; and it may be logically enough conceived, that in 
the subject of the beaming eye, in whose breast hope ever renews her 
“ flattering tale,” the sympathetic impulses have acquired a power 
unknown to the mind harassed by continual fears. And in a 
manner similar to that in which the cheering influences of life pass 
to quicken the action of the heart, are there more visible expressions 
of the emotions produced, in the tell-tale blush and in the mantling 
colour. Donne gives vent to no mere poetic phantasy, but declares 
a veritable fact of physiology, when he declares, in his Funeral Elegy 
“On the Death of Mistress Drury,” that 


** We understood 
Her by her sight ; her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That we might almost say her body thought.” 


The natural blush is thus the offspring of the mind. Its physio- 
logical explanation is simple enough. A larger quantity of blood 
than usual is sent into the minute blood vessels of the skin, these 
vessels being in a state of temporary relaxation, and having had 
withdrawn the natural stimulus to moderate contraction, which is part 
of their ordinary duty. In what way has the head of the department 
interfered with the ordinary routine of the body? The answer is 
supplied by the knowledge we have already gained respecting the 
control of the forces which provide for the due circulation of the vital 
fluid, and also by experimentation upon the rabbit’s ear, When the 
sympathetic nerves are affected, the heart’s action, as we have 
noted, is quickened, and a greater amount of blood is sent through 
the vessels. When we divide the sympathetic nerve which supplies 
the blood vessels of the ear, these vessels become dilated, and the 
rabbit’s ear exhibits the sanie phenomena seen in the blushing coun- 
tenance of the human subject. On the sympathetic system, then, 
we must lay the burden of any complaints we have to make respecting 
the “damask cheek” of everyday life. And conversely, to the same 
lines of nerve which speed the heart’s action we must give the credit 
of causing the pallid countenance of fear or despair. When the cut 
end of the sympathetic nerve in the rabbit’s ear is irritated, we 
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perceive the ear to become pale, and its temperature to decrease. 
This result arises from our conveying to the nerves of the blood 
vessels some stimulus resembling that we have deprived them of, 
so that they contract overmuch, and thus expel the blood from the 
surface over which they are distributed. But the slowing of the 
heart in the ordinary course of life is probably a matter with which 
the inhibitory nerves have to do, and thus upon the pneumogastric 
fibres we may rest the pale cast of the human face divine. Not to 
be passed over without remark, are the consequences to our health 
and physical well-being which flow from such overriding by the 
nervous system of the ordinary processes and acts of life. When an 
influenza, or some still more serious internal disturbance of our 
healthy equilibrium, occurs, we may trace the affection in question to 
the influence of cold on the skin (as in a chill) acting upon nerves 
which regulate the blood vessels and their contraction. Thus, to 
descend from philosophy to broad utilitarianism, it is not the least 
important effect of studies dealing with the mechanism of body and 
mind, that they may explain to us with equal facility the rationale of 
the emotions or the reason why we “catch a cold.” 

The ordinary relations between body and mind may thus be 
demonstrated by the study of some of the simplest actions of bodily 
mechanism. On the other hand, this relationship may be equally 
apparent, and may be even more forcibly shown in some of its 
less understood phases, by a reference to states which as a rule 
are known to the physiologist or physician alone. In proof of this 
fact let us note the effect of some strong mental impressions upon the 
physical constitution. Here we may meet with illustrations in them- 
selves of literally wondrous nature, and which reveal a power of affecting 
the body through the mind such as would scarcely be deemed possible 
under wellnigh any circumstances. Some curious instances of the 
effects of ill-governed rage, of violent temper, and of fear, upon the 
frame may be first glanced at. Sir Astley Cooper long ago drew atten- 
tion to the high importance of the mother preserving a quiet mind and 
demeanour during the care and nurture of her child. This authority 
illustrates his advice by several instances in which some remarkable 
and unknown effects appear to have been produced in the maternal 
frame by passion and by fright. An instance in point is given by Dr, 
Andrew Combe. A soldier was billeted in the house of a carpenter, 
and having quarrelled with the latter, drew his sword to attack his 
host. The wife of the carpenter interposed, and, in an excited 
state, wrenched the sword from the soldier and broke it in pieces, 
the combatants being thereafter separa‘ed by the interference of the 
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neighbours. Labouring under the strong excitement, the woman 
took up her infant from the cradle where it lay playing in perfect 
health, and gave it the breast. “In a few minutes,” says the narrator, 
“ the infant became restless, panted, and sank dead upon its mother’s 
bosom. The physician who was instantly called in, found the child 
lying in the cradle, as if asleep, and with its features undisturbed ; 
but all his resources were fruitless. It was irrecoverably gone.” 

In lower life also, it would seem that fear and rage possess a 
similar influence on the bodily secretions in inducing a deleterious or 
even deadly effect. A puppy has been known to die in convulsions 
on sucking its mother after she had been engaged in a fierce dispute 
with another dog. The effects of fear in modifying bodily processes 
have been exemplified in the case of the heart’s action; but they 
receive an equally interesting illustration in the disturbing influence 
of fear upon the secretion of the saliva. As the mouth “ waters” 
when the dainty morsel is perceived or even thought of, so the 
opposite effect may be induced under the influence of a nervous 
dread and fear. No better illustration of this last assertion is to be 
found than in the case of the Indian method of discovering a thief. 
The priest who presides at the ordeal in question necessarily, by his 
mere presence, induces in the mind a superstitious horror of discovery. 
The servants in the household being seated and duly warned of the 
infallibility of the procedure, are furnished each with a mouthful of 
rice, which they are requested to retain in the mouth for a given 
time. At the expiry of the period the rice is examined, when it is 
generally found that in the case of the guilty person the morsel is as 
dry as when he received it, the rice of his fellows being duly 
moistened. The suspension of secretion under the influence of fear 
may not be of universal occurrence. It is conceivable and probable 
that a person of strong will, even although labouring under the 
conviction of conscious guilt, might successfully pass through the 
ordeal ; but the essential hold of the operator is in the influence of 
fear and the terror of detection by a process which the guilty person 
equally with his innocent neighbours believes to be all-powerful for 
the designed end. The feeling of conscious innocence would tend to 
promote the flow of saliva, whilst that of guilt would produce the 
opposite effect. Thus the common complaint of feeling “ out of sorts” 
under the influence of worry and vexation, is but an illustration, 
drawn from every-day existence, of the effects of mental irritation 
upon the ordinary functions of the body, and an impaired digestion 
may thus appear as the true product of a mental worry. John 
Hunter’s words, that “there is not a natural action in the body, 
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whether involuntary or voluntary, that may not be influenced by the 
peculiar state of the mind at the time,” may be viewed in the light of a 
simple truism. And sagely Burton delivers himself in his “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” when he remarks, that ‘ Imagination is the medium 
defens of passions, by whose means they work and produce many 
times prodigious effects; and as the phantasie is more or less 
intended or remitted and their humours disposed, so do perturbations 
move more or less, and make deeper impression.” 

Most persons have heard of the idea which attributes the occur- 
rence of jaundice to some strong disgust experienced by the subject 
of the affection, which, as is well known, simply consists in suppres- 
sion of the bile or secretion of the liver—although by physicians 
jaundice is viewed rather as a symptom of other affections than as 
constituting of itself a primary disease. The bile was accounted in 
he early days of physiological research one of the humours, 
wherein was stored black care, or that “ green and yellow melancholy” 
of which Shakespeare speaks. The same ideas which referred the 
passions to the various organs,of the body—and which still figuratively 
survive when we speak of “a fit of the spleen,” of the “ meditative 
spleen” of Wordsworth, or of the “ heart” as base, wicked, grateful, or 
glad—assigned to the bile no very auspicious office as the generator 
of melancholy and brooding care. “ Achilles hath no gall within his 
breast ” is an Homeric expression, indicative of a belief in the absence 
of melancholy or fear in the hero; and Juvenal asks :— 


** Quid referam quanta siccum jecur ardeat ira?” 


referring anger to the liver as its seat. Even Solomon makes mis- 
guided passion to be typified by the “ dart,” which strikes through the 
liver of the unguarded subject ; and Jeremiah similarly conveys the 
idea of intense grief in the metaphor, “ my liver is poured upon the 
earth.” These ideas have long since been exploded ; but there remains 
with us the equally curious notion that the influence of the mind upon 
the body may extend so far as to produce the serious disturbance of 
function which results in jaundice. Is it not probable that upon 
some such notion respecting the causation of jaundice, the ancient 
belief regarding the connection between the bile and mental states 
depended? On some such belief hang Shakespeare’s words :— 
‘** Why should a man whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 


Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ?” 


Unquestionably we may find very direct evidence of the near con- 
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nection between mental states and suppressed secretions when we 
turn to medical records. An eminent authority in the practice of 
physic writes : “Certainly the pathemata mentis play their assigned 
parts ; fits of anger, and of fear, and of alarm have been presently 
followed by jaundice. . . . . A young medical friend of mine had a 
severe attack of intense jaundice, which could be traced to nothing 
else than his great and needless anxiety about an approaching exami- 
nation before the Censors’ Board at the College of Physicians. 
There are scores of instances on record to the same effect.” It seems 
thus in the highest degree probable that there exist between mental 
states and the functions of the liver, relations of the most intimate 
kind. It is, however, equally important to avoid the fallacy post hoc 
ergo propter hoc. As Dr. Carpenter remarks, “It is a prevalent, and 
perhaps not an ill-founded opinion, that melancholy and jealousy 
have a tendency to increase the quantity, and to vitiate the quality, 
of the biliary fluid ; and amongst the causes of jaundice are usually 
set down the indulgence of the depressing emotions, or an access of 
sudden and violent passion. There can be no doubt, however, that 
a disordered state of the biliary secretion is frequently rather the 
cause than the consequence of a melancholic state of mind, the 
blood being sufficiently vitiated by a deficient elimination of bile, to 
have its due relations with the nervous system seriously disturbed, 
before any obvious indications of that deficiency make their appear- 
ance in the jaundiced aspect of the cutaneous surface.” 

Amongst the most remarkable effects of mental emotion in pro- 
ducing curious and wellnigh inexplicable changes in the bodily 
organisation, are those witnessed in the changes which the skin or 
hair may undergo under the influence of care and fear especially. 
Take firstly the case of the effects of wrinkled care. If “care will 
kill a cat,” as George Wither has it, despite the innumerable lives with 
which the feline nature is usually credited, it is also certain. that the 
“ravell’d sleave of care” unquestionably affects the bodily processes 
more plainly and lastingly than any of the other emotions. What 
text has more frequently been made the subject of poetic comment 
than the lean body and worn visage encompassing the harassed soul ? 
John Hunter has noted that even in the hen, the care attending the 
upbringing of her numerous progeny keeps her body lean and 
meagre. “A hen shall hatch her chickens,” says the observant 
founder of modern physiology, “at which time she is very lean; if 
these chickens are taken from her she will soon get fat, but if they 
are allowed to stay with her, she will continue lean the whole time 
she is rearing them, although she is as well fed and eats as much as 
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she would have done if she had had no chickens.” Substitute the 
worries of business or the cares and exigencies of life for the chickens, 
and place mankind in the place of the bird, and the picture of the 
physiologist would read equally true. 

The influences of fear or care upon the skin and hair are equally 
notable. The “Prisoner of Chillon’s” is no fanciful case, but one 
which medicine may show is of tolerably common occurrence. Bichat, 
the physiologist, notes such a case. After a severe illness, often after 
mental worry or temporary insanity, the hair may change its hue in a 
gradual fashion towards the whiteness of age. And that “sudden 
fears ” may 


‘* Time outgo, 
And blanch at once the hair,” 


is also a plain experience of the physician. In times ot peril, such as on 
the threat and expectation of an invasion, numerous cases of a sudden 
change of the colour of hair have been recorded, The late Professor 
Laycock mentions a singular case, in which a lady, after a severe 
attack of neuralgia occurring in the night, found in the morning that 
the inner portion of one eyebrow, and the eyelashes attached to the 
part in question, had become of a white colour. There seems every 
reason to believe in the correctness of Dr. Laycock’s assertion, that 
the natural greyness of old age is connected with certain changes in 
nerve centres and in the nerves which are connected with the hair- 
bulbs. If this view be correct, it certainly shows how extensive and 
widespread are the influences which emanate from the brain and 
nerve-centres as the head-quarters of mind. On the converse side 
of things, we must not fail to note that occasionally, in a perfectly 
natural fashion, and without any undue mental stimulus, the hair of the 
aged may exhibit all the luxuriance and characteristics of youth. An 
old gentleman, aged 75, says Dr. Tuke, whose bones even “ were so 
impregnated witha thorough disgust of the Government of George 
the Fourth that he threw up a lucrative situation in one of the Royal 
yards,” induced his youngest son to go and do likewise. This 
thoroughgoing Radical insisted, moreover, that his wife, aged 70, 
“toothless for years, and her hair as white as the snow on Mont 
Blanc, should accompany them to the land where God’s creatures 
were permitted to inhale the pure, old, invigorating atmosphere of 
freedom. About six or seven years after their departure, a friend 
living in New York gave an excellent account of their proceedings. 
Not only could the old man puff away in glorious style, and the son 
do well as a portrait painter, but old Mrs —— had cut a new set 
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of teeth, and her poll was covered with a full crop of dark brown 
hair!” 

Some of the most remarkable results of an unusual mental 
stimulus upon the body, are witnessed in cases wherein specific 
diseases have not merely been simulated, but have actually been 
induced, by the lucid description cf them in the hearing of the per- 
sons who became thus mysteriously affected. Lecturers on the 
practice of medicine in our universities and medical schools rarely, 
if ever, deliver a statutory course to their students without exem- 
plifying the truth of the foregoing observation. The writer well 
remembers an instance in point, occurring in a class-fellow of his own 
who attended the practice of physic class with him. During and 
after the description of skin diseases, this student suffered extremely 
from skin irritation, induced by his too vivid realization of the sym- 
ptoms described by the lecturer. These uncomfortable morbid feelings 
culminated one day when the lecturer described the symptoms of a cer- 
tain disease supposed to possess a special sphere of distribution in the 
northern parts of Great Britain. For days afterwards, the student was 
tormented by an uncomfortable and persistent itching between the 
fingers, which no treatment seemed to alleviate ; but which passed 
away when an eruption of a simple type appeared on his hands, the 
latter induced by no known cause, but apparently as the result of the 
morbid mental influences to which he was subject. Not a session 
passes in our medical schools but the lecturer on physic has occa- 
sion to quiet the nervous fears of nervous students, who simulate in 
themselves the symptoms of heart disease, and require the gravest 
assurances that their fears are ungrounded, and that they have simply 
been studying with a morbid interest the lecturer’s remarks on heart af- 
fections. In his work entitled “ De I’Imagination,” Demaugeon tells us 
that Nebelius, lecturing one day upon intermittent fever, and lucidly 
describing ague, noticed one of his pupils to become pale, to shiver, 
and to exhibit at last all the symptoms of ague. This lad was laid 
up for a considerable period with a true attack of the fever in ques- 
tion, and recovered under the usual treatment for the disease. If, 
however, it is found that the influence of the mind, and the vain 
imaginings of a morbid fancy, may induce disease, it is no less 
certain that a like action of the mind may occasionally cure an other- 
wise stubborn malady. No better illustrations of such cases can be 
cited than those in which a severe fright relieves a condition which 
may have resisted every effort of treatment. An attack of tooth- 
ache not unfrequently disappears when we seat ourselves in the 
dentist’s chair. A severe attack of the gout has been cured by the 
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alarm raised consequent upon the house of the patient being set on 
fire ; whilst more than one case of severe pain has been cured by the 
patient ignorantly swallowing the paper on which the surgeon’s pre- 
scription was written instead of the prescription itself. 

There can be little doubt that certain phases of the imagination 
possess a singular and at the same time valuable effect in inducing 
the removal of diseased conditions. It is not certainly a satisfactory 
use, when viewed from the moral side, of such knowledge, when we 
find that a vast number of the cures said to have been effected by 
the nostrums of quacks, are wrought in virtue of this influence of 
mind over body. The “ faith-healing” Bethshans, and _ allied 
establishments for the cure of all diseases, grave or simple, by faith 
in the power of prayer, present in the light of this remark a study of 
physiological interest. Says Dr. Tuke, in the preface to his interest- 
ing and classical work on the “Influence of the Mind upon the Body,” 
the medical reader should “copy nature in those interesting instances, 
occasionally occurring, of sudden recovery from the spontaneous 
action of some powerful moral cause, by employing the same force 
designedly, instead of leaving it to mere chance. The force is there,” 
continues this author, “acting irregularly and capriciously. The 
question is whether it cannot be applied and guided with skill and 
wisdom by the physician. Again and again we exclaim, when some 
new nostrum, powerless in itself, effects a cure, ‘It’s only the 
imagination!’ We attribute to this remarkable mental influence a 
power which ordinary medicines have failed to exert, and yet are 
content with a shrug of the shoulders to dismiss the circumstance 
from our minds without further thought. I want medical men who 
are in active practice to utilise this force—to yoke it to the car of 
the Son of Apollo, and, rescuing it from the eccentric orbits of 
quackery, force it to tread, with measured step, the orderly paths of 
legitimate medicine. ‘Remember,’ said Dr. Rush, in addressing 
medical students, ‘how many of our most useful remedies have been 
discovered by quacks. . . . Medicine has its Pharisees as well as 
religion ; but the spirit of this sect is as unfriendly to the advance- 
ment of medicine as it is to Christian charity.’” 

These words are full of practical wisdom and sound common 
sense, and serve to explain the modus operandi of the nostrums 
which flood the advertising columns of our newspapers, and 
appeal to our varied senses at well-nigh every turn of modern 
life. A patient, suffering from some intractable complaint, in 
which a hopelessness of cure forms no inconsiderable obstacle to 
the physician’s efforts, procures some new nostrum. The very sight 
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of the invariable string of testimonials inspires confidence. There 
are certain to be included in the list of cures similar cases to his 
own. He reads and believes; and the nostrum, possibly harm- 
less as the bread pills prescribed by the physician for the hypo- 
chondriac, receives another tribute of grateful praise. The analo- 
gous case of Liebig, who, when a young man, had neglected to 
prepare for his master’s visitors the nitrous oxide, or “laughing 
gas” of the modern dentist, but filled the inhalers with atmospheric 
air instead, illustrates once again the power of faith. The common 
air produced all the symptoms of mild gaseous intoxication which 
the laughing gas was expected to induce. Venturing within the 
region of household medicine and popular surgery, perhaps the 
charming away of warts presents us with another instance of the 
literally remarkable influence of the mind in modifying not merely 
physical states but bodily structures. Every “wise-woman” in 
the remote districts of the country, to which the spread of educa- 
tional sweetness and light has mostly confined such homely oracles, 
possesses a “ charm” for driving away the excrescences in question. 
Even in the time of Lucian such female practitioners of a mild 
species of occult art were celebrated for their successful treatment of 
warts. Dr. Tuke gives a case in point, in which, through the effects 
of the imagination, even in a cultured person, the growths in question 
were made to disappear. A surgeon’s daughter had about a dozen 
warts on her hands, the usual modes of treatment having availed 
nothing in their removal. For eighteen months, the warts remained 
intractable, until a gentleman, noticing the disfigurement, asked her 
to count them. Carefully and solemnly noting down their number, 
he then said, “ You will not be troubled with your warts after next 
Sunday.” At the time named, the warts had disappeared, and did not 
return. Here, the connection between the imaginative impression of 
some occult or mysterious power, and the cure, was too close to leave 
a doubt that, as in other cases of bodily ailment, the mind, which so 
frequently affects the body to its hurt, had in turn favourably 
influenced the physical organisation. 

No less a personage than Lord Bacon himself had a similar cure 
performed upon his hands by the English Ambassador’s lady at Paris, 
“who,” he adds, “was a woman far from superstition.” The lady’s 
procedure certainly betokened a belief in some occult effects or in- 
fluences, for Bacon tells us that, taking a piece of lard with the skin on, 
“she rubbed the warts all over with the fat side,” and amongst the 
growths so treated was one he had had from childhood. ‘ Then,” 
continues the narrative, “she nailed the piece of lard, with the fat 
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towards the sun, upon a post of her chamber window, which was to the 
south. The success was that in five weeks’ space all the warts went 
quite away, and that wart which I had so long endured for company. 
But at the rest I did little marvel,” says Bacon, “because they came in 
a short time, and might go away in a short time again ; but the going 
away of that which had stayed so long doth yet stick with me.” The 
miscellaneous character of the substances used in wart charms and in 
incantations of like nature, at once reveals the fact of the real cure 
lying in some direction other than that of the nostrum. Beneath the 
material substance unconsciously used as a mere bait for the 
imagination, work the forces of mind acting through the medium of 
the nervous system. ‘‘The confident expectation of a cure,” to use 
Dr. Carpenter’s expression, is the most potent means of bringing it 
about ; and, as another writer remarks, “ Any system of treatment, 
however absurd, that can be ‘puffed’ into public notoriety for efficacy 
—any individual who, by accident or design, obtains a reputation 
for the possession of a special gift of healing—is certain to attract a 
multitude of sufferers, among whom will be several who are capable 
of being rea//y benefited by a strong assurance of relief, whilst others 
for a time de/ieve themselves to have experienced it. And there is, 
for the same reason,” adds this author, “no religion that has attained 
a powerful hold on the minds of its votaries, which cannot boast its 
‘ miracles’ of this order.” 

The same spirit of popular belief and credulity which long ago 
asserted that vaccination produced a growth of “horns” on the heads 
of the vaccinated subjects, from their being inoculated with the 
matter obtained from the cow, was displayed in another but equally 
unreasoning fashion in the assertion that the touch of a Royal hand 
could cure scrofula—a disease which to this day retains the popular 
name of “king's evil.” Macaulay relates that when William III. 
refused to lend his hand and countenance to the cure of scrofula, 
evidence of overwhelming nature as to the multitude of cures which 
had been wrought by the Royal touch, was collected and submitted. 
The clergy testified to the reality of the effects induced, asin earlier years 
they had frequently been the chief propagators of superstitious myths 
concerning healing powers of occult nature, whilst the medical pro- 
fession testified that the rapidity of the apparent cures placed them 
beyond the sphere of natural causation, and brought them within the 
domain of faith—a lack of which virtue resulted in failure to effect a 
cure. In thereign of Charles II. nearly one hundred thousand persons 
were “ touched ;” and King James, in Chester Cathedral, performed a 
similar service to eight hundred persons, On William the conse- 
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quences of refusing to favour a popular delusion fell fast and heavy. 
Jacobites and Whigs alike criticised his determination unfavourably ; 
but in the era we speak of began the decline of the sovereign virtue 
of the Royal touch—a virtue which is scarcely spoken of, much less 
demanded, in these latter days, which, however, countenance and 
support delusions of equally absurd kind. Dr. Tuke quotes a 
passage from Aubray to the effect that ‘‘ The curing of the King’s 
Evil, by the touch of the King, does much puzzle our philosophers, 
Sor whether our kings were of the house of York or Lancaster, it did 
the cure for the most part. In other words,” adds Dr. Tuke, “the 
imagination belongs to no party, guild, or creed.” 

Within the domain of theology itself, the physiologist occasionally 
finds it his duty to intrude ; since therefrom not a few illustrations 
of very remarkable kind respecting the influence of mind upon body, 
have been drawn. ‘The more important do these instances become, 
because, from a moral point of view, their influence tends often to 
propagate as the “miracle” of the credulous, a condition or effect 
readily explicable upon scientific grounds. In convents, not merely 
have delusions resulting from diseased imagination been frequently 
represented, but such delusions have affected in various remarkable 
ways the bodies of the subjects in question. and have in turn 
extended their influence to others. Thus, for instance, a tendency 
to mew like a cat, seen in one inmate, has passed through an entire 
convent. One of the best known instances of a disordered imagina- 
tion tending to propagate a delusion, is that given by Boerhaave, 
who was consulted with reference to an epidemic occurring in a 
convent, and which was characterised by a succession of severe fits. 
On the principle simzlia similibus curantur Boerhaave determined to 
repress the disordered and, for the time, ‘‘ dominant idea,” by another 
of practical kind, and accordingly announced his intention to use grave 
medical measures in the shape of a red-hot iron on the first patient 
who presented herself. Needless to remark, the dominant idea of 
the physician replaced that arising from the abnormal action of mind, 
and the peace of the convent was duly restored by this simple 
expedient. 

One of the most familiar cases which occurred within recent 
times was that of Louise Lateau, a young Belgian peasant, whose 
mental aberrations, aided by some very singular bodily defects, 
gained for her the reputation of sanctity of a high order and un- 
common origin. ‘To begin with, Louise Lateau suffered from a pro- 
tracted illness from which she recovered after receiving the 
Sacrament. Naturally enough, this circumstance alone affected 
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her mind, and stamped her recovery as a somewhat supernatural, 
or at any rate as a highly extraordinary, occurrence. Soon there- 
after blood began to flow from a particular spot on her side every 
Friday. A few months later, bleeding points, or stigmata, began to 
appear on the palm and back of each hand. The upper surface of 
the feet also exhibited similar bleeding points, and on her brow a 
circle of spots also appeared, the markings thus coming to imitate 
closely the injuries familiar to all in connection with the Crucifixion. 
Every Friday these points bled anew, the health of the subject of 
these strange phenomena being visibly affected; whilst the mere 
nature of the condition was sufficient to stamp her case as peculiar 
in the highest degree. At the period when the stigmata began 
to be developed, Louise Lateau also commenced to exhibit that 
condition of mind universally known under the term “ ecstasy.” 
In this state, which might be described as that of abstraction p/us 
rapture, the mind is removed from its surroundings, as in som- 
nambulism or the mesmeric state. Louise Lateau, however, could, 
as in many cases of the mesmeric trance, describe after her-return 
to consciousness the sensations she had experienced. She described 
minutely her experiences as consisting of the sensation of being 
plunged into an atmosphere of bright light from which various forms 
began to appear. The scenes of the Passion were then enacted 
before her, and every detail of the Crucifixion was related by her, 
down toa minute description of the spectators around the cross. 
The successive pictures which were being represented to her mind 
could be traced in her actions. Each emotion was accompanied by 
a corresponding movement, and at 3 P.M. she extended her limbs in 
the shape of a cross. After the ecstasy had passed away, extreme 
prostration followed ; the pulse was feeble, breathing slow, and the 
surface of the body bedewed with a cold perspiration. In about ten 
minutes thereafter, she returned to her normal state. 

Such is a brief recital of a case by no means unique in the history 
of physiology, but which demonstrates in a singular fashion how 
mind may act upon body in ways literally undreamt of. There is 
little wonder that Louise Lateau should have been regarded as a 
person around whom a special halo of sanctity had been miraculously 
thrown ; whilst the peculiar fashion in which her body seemed to 
follow the dreams or visions of her ecstasy in the production of 
seeming duplicates of the injuries to the crucified body, served but to 
raise the occurrence to a higher level of the miraculous. Such 
ecstatic states, however, are well known in the history of science. 
Maury points out that supernatural revelations were not the exclusive 
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property of the good, but appeared to the sinful likewise. Visions 
of demoniacal scenes were once as frequent as dreams of heaven, and 
hence it became necessary, as the last-named author points out, to 
classify these occurrences as “holy” and “demoniacal,” St. Francis 
d’Assisi was the parent of these “ stigmatic” visitations; and M. 
Maury relates that saints’ days and Fridays were the occasions on 
which the “ stigmata ” almost universally appeared—a fact illustrated 
by such cases as those of Ursula Aguir (1592), and Sister Emmerich 
(1824). Here, again, we have to face simply the oft-repeated 
problem of the potent influence of mind over a special region or part 
of the body, resulting from the extreme concentration of the atten- 
tion upon special features or objects of adoration or worship. Emo- 
tional excitement produces cases allied to those of the “ stigmatics ” 
of religion, under circumstances which suggest a common causation 
for both. In the case of a sailor related by Paulini, large drops of 
perspiration of a bright red colour appeared on the face, neck, and 
breast, after a severe fright. The man was speechless from mental 
excitement, but as the bleeding points disappeared the man recovered 
his speech. This case presents us with the phenomena of Louise 
Lateau, the stigmatic, separated from the halo of inspiration by which 
she was surrounded, but induced by a like cause—the abnormal, con- 
centrated, and unconscious action of the imagination upon the circu- 
lation. No less interesting is the occurrence of a similar phenomenon 
in lower life, in the august person of a hippopotamus, which in a fit of 
rage was noted by the late.-Mr. Frank Buckland to perspire profusely 
a fluid containing blood. This latter fact serves to demonstrate not 
merely the community of these phenomena in man and animals, but 
also divests the occurrence of that miraculous or occult nature which 
human credulity or superstition, under certain circumstances, would 
assuredly attribute to it. 
ANDREW WILSON. 
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BALZAC’S CANE. 


** The nice conduct of a clouded cane.” — Pope, 


HERE have been persons highly gifted in the art of weaving 

fiction, who have been able to put aside their writing-desks 

and their fantasies at the same moment, and in vacant hours to devote 
an interested attention to the commonplace duties of daily life. 

But with the great French romance writer—Balzac—this was pre- 
eminently not the case. He romanced for the world—he romanced 
for himself ; his dreams mingled so closely with the real events of his 
existence that he could not himself have disentangled the two. 

His future was as vivid to his own eye as the past is to the eyes 
of others, and he often startled people by speaking of that as a com- 
pleted occurrence which was only a plan in his brain. 

He was so far unlike Alnaschar that he did not kick over the 
basket of glass bottles ; but as for getting from the hundred drachms 
to the hundred thousand, marrying the grand vizier's daughter, and 
scorning even her in his excessive magnificence—and all in the reverie 
of a quarter of an hour—he could have done it easily. 

It is of great importance to keep these characteristics in mind in 
judging of Balzac’s conduct ; because their existence explains much 
that must seem eccentric, and might seem unworthy. His grand 
imagination was his principal gift ; for though a close and interested 
observer, one who described with a remarkable and minute 
realism, he was in truth by no means what has since been called a 
realist, except in the photographic accuracy of his backgrounds and 
accessories, He was essentially an idealist in his characterisation ; 
conceiving his men and women, forming them, finishing them with the 
true poetic treatment. It was the consciousness of these great 
idealistic powers which nerve! him to reject prudential openings in 
life ; to ascend into a garret, and deliberately sit down to conquer 
the celebrity which he, from the very first, predicted for himself. 
Many great writers have gone through serious discouragements in the 
beginning of their careers, but Balzac suffered from a peculiarly 
grievous disadvantage—the inability to compose. Almost all the 
bright spirits of that day commenced their literary labours with a 
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burst of poetry—sometimes good, sometimes bad—but still an 
attempted expression of themselves through the medium of verse. 
But Balzac never could write a line indicative even of a knowledge of 
what metre is. ‘The solitary fragment of his epic on the Peruvian 
Conquest— 


“*O Inca, 6 roi infortuné et malheureux,” 


remains to show how absolute his incapacity was in this direction. 
He might, indeed, have braved the swords of Antony, if he had 
written all with similar infelicity ; but his deficiencies lay deeper than 
those of Cicero; for it was not only verse, but any form of com- 
position, which seemed for a time impossible to him. “ Balzac,” 
writes Théophile Gautier, “‘ cet immense cerveau, ce physiologiste si 
pénétrant, cet observateur si profond, cet esprit si intuitif, ne 
possédait pas le don littéraire ; chez lui s’ouvrait un abime entre la 
pensée et la forme.” 

This difficulty in getting at the treasures of his mind, and pre- 
senting them to the world in intelligible and attractive shape, caused 
a considerable delay in his appreciation both by publishers and by 
the public. He issued, under a variety of pseudonyms, a number of 
romances and other works, of which a selection still appears in 
editions of his writings with the title of ‘“ C&uvres de Jeunesse.” 
These are of unequal value, but all interesting as exhibiting stages in 
their authors development. The one called “Jane la Pale” 
originally appeared as “ Wannchlore,” and excited much interest 
amongst the Romantic school, who were disposed to hail Balzac as 
one of themselves. But he never did really and legitimately belong 
to the sect of which Victor Hugo was the prophet. These observa- 
tions are not irrelevant to our specific subject, because the celebrated 
Cane formed part of a short outburst of extravagance ; and that 
extravagance was connected both with the slow recognition of 
Balzac’s merits, and with his irrepressible belief in his final triumph. 
It is unfortunate that this brief period of apparently frivolous outlay 
fell within the time of his connection with a certain publisher of the 
name of Werdet. Notwithstanding the European celebrity the 
French novelist has obtained, and although his name, of course, is 
well known in England, and his works read by all who profess to be 
French scholars, yet, from the fact that very little he has written lends 
itself to translation, and from the further fact that a good deal runs 
counter to English taste, his works are still, in a measure, sealed 
books to the general public in this country, and that interest in his 
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character is not felt which a familiar and popular author would 
naturally command. 

The result has been that notwithstanding the publication in 
English dress of the interesting volumes of Correspondence, the 
ordinarily informed person, we fear, gathers his notions of the man, 
Halzac, from Mr. Wilkie Collins’s sketch entitled “ Portrait of an 
Author painted by his Publisher.”' This is, of course, founded on 
the book which appeared in 1858 from the pen of Edmond Werdet, 
professing to be a portrait intime of the novelist, but which in truth 
is a rather ill-tempered and inaccurate production. 

The facts concerning Werdet are simply these. Struck with an 
extraordinary admiration for the gifts of Balzac, which did him great 
credit, and persuaded that in time France would mete out to so 
powerful a writer full justice, he aspired to become his sole publisher. 
For this position he had two most serious disqualifications : he had 
no money, and no firmness of character. When he first disclosed to 
Balzac that he possessed the enormous capital of #120, the novelist 
was highly amused, and inquired, with some significance, how he 
proposed making the constant advances which he, Balzac, required. 
Let it be stated, once for all, that Balzac was a person who held the 
opinion that all the money produced by books was due to their 
author, after a reasonable remuneration to the publisher for the 
trouble of his subordinate labours. This view is not prevalent in 
England, and need not, in this place at Icast, be further discussed. 

Notwithstanding all warnings, and the obvious hazard of the 
undertaking, Werdet commenced his task of bringing out the new 
works, and acquiring an interest in the old ones, of his favourite 
romance writer. The scheme broke down. Balzac faithfully kept 
his promise of continually asking for money, and Werdet, utterly 
unable to say no, supplied it with an alacrity which proved fatal. In 
November 1835 Balzac wrote to Werdet, “Nous sommes main- 
tenant, vous et moi, l’un a l'autre, 4 la vie, 4 la mort; car vous étes 

‘Reprinted in ‘‘My Miscellanies.” 1875. Mr. Collins’ literary estimate 
of Balzac is very fair and appreciative. Werdet has, however, misled him as to 
facts. He writes thus of Madame de Balzac :—‘‘ The lady who had invited him 
(Balzac) to Vienna, and whom he called Carissima, was the wife of a wealthy 
Russian nobleman. On the death of her husband, she practically asserted her 
admiration of her favourite author by offering him her hand and fortune. Balzac 
accepted both, and returned to Paris a married man.” All this is erroneous. 
Balzac was engaged to the widowed countess in 1846. But difficulties arising in 
Russia, about the transmission of her property, the union, though repeatedly urged 
by her admirer, could not take place. The lady at last made over the bulk of her 


wealth to her daughter, and the marriage was celebrated in 1850. Werdet’s true 
charactet comes out in his second book —“‘ Souvenirs de ma Vie Littéraire. £879.” 
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mon Archibald Constable : vous avez toute sa probité et tout son 
dévouement.” In May 1838 the bubble had burst, and ‘in a letter 
to Madame Hanska, Balzac speaks of his publisher as “ cette pauvre 
béte de Werdet.” The unfortunate victim of his own weak ambition 
found, after a very few years’ experience, that a commercial specula- 
tion cannot be carried on without capital, and having originally been 
what we call a “bagman,” he very sensibly resumed his profession. 
To speak of him as having been ruined by the extravagance of Balzac 
is surely a misuse of words. If Balzac insisted upon advances which 
Werdet could not really afford, it was thoughtless and unkind of 
him. But the way in which the money was spent does not affect the 
question of whether it should or should not have been demanded. 
It is, however, perfectly true that for a period—which may be roughly 
specified as the year 1836—Balzac did indulge in what to him was 
very unwonted display and expense. It must be remembered that 
he had not only served a long, obscure, and painful apprenticeship, 
but that he had all along been fully convinced that his turn would 
come, and that he should realise a large fortune ; and yet, though at 
this period his reputation was pretty well established, stiil, by reason 
of his social seclusion, his individuality was hardly known at all. It 
is therefore believed by his friends that he deliberately determined to 
advertise himself. Whether this was a dignified proceeding may be 
doubted ; but extravagance thus yielded to differs totally from an 
outbreak of self-indulgence dictated by the senses or by vanity. 

This display was much talked about (as Balzac desired), and was 
much exaggerated (which, doubtless, he did not mind). 

It seems to have consisted in a daintily furnished house at 
Chaillot—a carriage and horses, and two or more servants in livery. 
Conceiving himself, asa De Balzac, connected with the noble family 
of D’Entragues, he assumed their armorial bearings, a circumstance 
which appears to have been much resented by M. Werdet—himself 
the son of a respectable writing master, But the extravagances 
which have been most dwelt upon, were the solid gold buttons on 
the double-breasted blue coat, and the jewelled Cane. It was part 
of Balzac’s plan at the time to extend his notoriety, and so the 
buttons and Cane were freely exhibited at the Bouffes and the opera, 
and in society also, which he now largely frequented. Attention 
may at once be asked to one little point : namely, that gold and 
jewels were more an investment of money than a waste of it ; 1S ed 
could be sold at any time. 

And now, about the Cane ; what was it like? It is byno means 
easy to say. And a curious instance seems thereby afforded of how 
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difficult accuracy is in such small matters, for those who differ in their 
accounts all profess to have been eye-witnesses. One thing is certain, 
that the Cane was a very large one. Gautier calls it “la massue,” 
and it seems to have struck people as resembling the kind carried by 
drum-majors. As to its ornamentation, Werdet says that it had a gold 
knob ; that the knob inside contained the lock of a lady’s hair ; and 
that outside, it was covered with precious stones ;—some purchased 
by the novelist, others presented to him by admirers. Gautier 
simply states that the handle had turquoises on it, and Madame de 
Girardin also alludes to the turquoises, but mentions conspicuous 
gold and beautiful carving and chasing. 

But the Bibliophile Jacob (M. Paul Lacroix) gives a widely 
differing description, or at least mentions one striking particularity 
which it is difficult to understand how the others could have omitted. 
“ Balzac’s Cane,” he writes, “is a beautiful palm, surmounted by 
carving delicately-fashioned, after a design by Laurent-Jan, repre- 
senting three apes’ heads, in which may be recognised the features 
of Balzac himself, of Emile de Girardin, and of Lautour Mezeray.” 
And in 1882 M. Lacroix states himself to be then the actual owner 
of this Cane. 

We shall presently ask the question whether the Cane possessed 
by M. Lacroix might by any possibility be a second cane, prepared 
indeed by Balzac, but not for himself. However, the redoubtable 
Cane of 1835-36 was always carried about with him by the novelist, 
—displayed in his box at the theatre, and held in his hand at evening 
parties. The implement was so much discussed that Madame de 
Girardin (Delphine Gay), in writing an amusing story, humorously 
entitled it “ La Canne de M. de Balzac.” On this circumstance Mr. 
Collins remarks, “ Madame de Girardin wrote a sparkling little book 
all about the wonderful walking stick.” This, however, is not so. 
The hero of the tale borrows the Cane from Balzac because it is 
supposed to have the power of rendering the person who holds it 
invisible. It becomes, of course, the means of amusing adven- 
tures ; but is only incidentally introduced, and is a mere accessory in 
the picture of life presented. The lady, however, took the opportunity 
of paying the neatest of compliments to her friend, the novelist, by 
saying it had often been wondered how Balzac could so completely 
throw himself into his characters. The truth was, he had watched 
them in their secret moments when he himself was unseen. 

This is how she introduces the Cane : “ It was at the opera : the 
management on this occasion gave ‘Robert le Diable.’ Tancred [the 
hero of the story] was to occupy an orchestra stall, but scarcely had 
he seated himself, when a strange object attracted his attention. On 
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the front of a stage box a Cane was beheld, actually strutting! Could 
it be a Cane? What an enormous Cane! What giant could possibly 
possess such a Cane? It must doubtless be a colossal Cane, intended 
for a colossal statue of M. de Voltaire. But then, who had been 
bold enough to claim the right to wield it? Tancred took up his 
opera-glass, and set himself to study the monster Cane. The ex- 
pression is allowed: we have had a monster-concert, a monster-trial, a 
monster-budget. Our hero then perceived at the top of this sort of 
Hercules’ club, turquoises, gold, and wonderful carvings ; and behind 
all this splendour, a pair of great black eyes, sparkling like precious 
stones themselves. The curtain rose,—the second act began, and 
the man attached to the Cane moved to the front to watch the stage. 

“* Excuse me, sir,’ said Tancred to his neighbour, ‘ but might I 
ask the name of that gentleman with such very long hair ?’ 

“*Tt is M. de Balzac.’ 

“© What—the author of the “Physiologie du Mariage ”?’ 

“ «The author of the “ Peau de Chagrin,” of “ Eugénie Grandet,” 
and of the “ Pére Goriot.”’ 

“* A thousand thanks to you, sir.’” 

But we are enabled to follow the Cane also into society. M. 
Paul Lacroix, in some interesting papers he published in the Zérre in 
1882, describes a party in the house of Madame de Girardin, in 
the year 1836. When the Bibliophile entered, there was a large 
assembly of literary men and clever women present ; and in the midst 
Balzac was seated, with the redoubtable Cane in his hand. A dis- 
Cussion was proceeding, set on foot by the hostess, as to which of 
- Balzac’s works was the most brilliant and delightful. The author, 
under the microscope, sat very quietly, without apparent embarrass- 
ment ; but gently moving his cane from right to left, from left to 
right. The new arrival’s appearance was the signal for exclamations. 
“* M. Jacob shall decide, he is fully capable of doing so.” 

Lacroix was naturally unwilling to undertake so delicate a task ; 
but being much pressed, he tried an evasion by saying that it was a 
judgment which could not be pronounced impromptu ; that he should 
have to turn his tongue in his mouth as many times as M. de Balzac 
had changed the position of his Cane,—which indeed he might well 
do, since the argument was one he could scarcely wish to take 
place in his own presence. Balzac, on this, seemed disposed to leave, 
but Madame de Girardin would not let Lacroix off, and insisted on 
his pronouncing a decision of some sort. Driven into a corner, he 
exclaimed, “M. de Balzac has already produced masterpieces, 
amongst which I will not invidiously distinguish : but I take the 
liberty of prophesying that he will bring out his greatest work in ten 
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years hence.” Great applause followed this verdict, but Balzac him- 
self made the following remarkable observation to the hostess : 
“ This diable of a bibliophile is a wizard. On my word, he is right. 
According to my calculations, my best book will appear in ten years. 
It is already written. [This was Balzac all over.] I can show youa 
chronological list of my writings up to 1850.” We have noted that 
this assembly was in 1836. In 1846 “ Cousine Bette” appeared, 
and in 1850 Balzac died. 

But now a few words must be said about a second Cane. Madame 
Hanska by her first husband had a daughter, who was married 
to the Count Georges Mniszech. Madame, her daughter, and the 
Count were all three enthusiasts for every species of bric-A-brac and 
valuable and rare curiosities. It was after Balzac’s engagement to 
Madame Hanska, in 1846, that he commenced the collection of 
pictures which Werdet would seem to refer to what may be termed 
the display period. Now in 1845, or earlier, this Count Georges 
Mniszech became very desirous of possessing a splendid Cane,—fired, 
perhaps, by the reputation of ¢#e Cane of 1836. Balzac undertook 
to have it made, and in May 1845 Balzac wrote to the celebrated 
goldchaser, Froment Meurice, “ Mon cher aurifaber, je vous re- 
mercie de votre canne aux singes, dont le dessin est d’une perfection 
inouie et digne de vous.” We translate “‘ aux singes” with the aes’ 
heads, taking the hint from M. Lacroix’s description of Azs Cane. 
Later on Balzac writes to Madame Hanska, “ Je pars pour aller 
voir chez Froment Meurice la canne de Georges. . . . Chére 
comtesse ! la canne est magnifique, et vous en serez tous archisatis- 
faits.” M. Lacroix states that Laurent-Jan gave the idea of the apes’ 
heads. We incidentally know that Laurent-Jan was much with Balzac 
this year. In September he writes, “ Laurent-Jan est venu ; il m’a 
distrait, il m’a amusé, mais il m’a volé trois heures.” It is well 
known that in 1882 the extravagance of Madame de Balzac (or 
Gigoux) and the Countess Mniszech produced bankruptcy, and that 
many of their collections and curiosities were brought to the hammer. 
M. Paul Lacroix had all along been himself an antiquary, and had 
also certainly seen the notorious Cane of 1836 in the hand of the great 
novelist, and therefore it is at least improbable that he should have 
made any mistake. On the other hand, Madame de Girardin was 
equally acquainted with the original Cane, and it seems strange that 
in describing it, she should have omitted so marked a feature as the 
apes’ heads : unless, indeed, the fact that one of them was believed 
to represent her husband, sealed her lips. But similar reasons could 
not have swayed Werdet and Gautier,—and yet they, too; make 
no mention of the quaint effigies. 
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Then, again, there certainly was a second Cane, and it was specified 
as being “aux singes.” And we know that the effects of the owner 
of the Cane “‘aux singes” were sold by auction. Here we must leave 
the question in the doubt which surrounds it. Both Canes were 
prepared by Balzac, but the earlier one is especially connected with his 
individuality, as it formed a sort of inseparable personal equipment, 
like the nightcap of Cowper or the wig of Dr. Parr. Which of the 
Canes has survived must be left to future Teutonic investigation, when 
the feud between Frenchman and German hasdied out. The subject 
will commend itself to Herr Professor ; it has the cachet of unimport- 
ance, and is capable of being discussed with becoming acrimony. 

The whole episode of Balzac’s display, about the year 1836 is 
not, however, of similar insignificance. We should not seek to 
exempt men of genius from the obligations of uprightness and self- 
respect. But, on the other hand, ought we not to be slow in 
imputing paltry and unworthy motives to a writer whose works, in 
many places, breathe great elevation of soul? It was kindly of Mr. 
Collins to extend his sympathy to Werdet; and the would-be 
publisher is so far entitled to esteem, in that he was early able to 
discern the merits of the man he aspired to monopolise. But we 
can be sorry for Werdet’s disappointment, without attributing any 
gtave misconduct to Balzac. He was notoriously an abstinent and 
self-denying man ; he believed, indeed, that any indulgence of the 
senses was injurious to mental effort. His apparent continence was 
such that Théophile Gautier was disturbed by it, and suspected 
duplicity and concealment. And we feel less disposed to attribute 
Balzac’s outbreak of extravagance to insatiable vanity than to the 
belief that personal notoriety and public curiosity would aid the sale 
of his books. Can we suppose that such a notion was absent from 
the mind of Walter Scott when he encouraged the mystery sur- 
rounding the Wizard of the North ; or from the mind of Carlyle 
when he deliberately adopted the crazy jargon of Jean Paul? 
Balzac was unsuccessful in early life in business speculations, and 
there was a certain “ déficit Kessner ” concerning which he indulged 
in much mystification ; but whatever the amount really was, he 
never dreamed of repudiating it. And he passed away—only in the 
prime of middle age—entirely out of debt. 

If we can smile over the unpaid obligations of the dead Gold- 
smith, and ask was ever poet so trusted—surely remembering that 
Balzac fought his way at the last to independence (aided, if you . 
will, by fortune), we may regard the Cane and Buttons period, if 
with regret, at least without asperity. 

J. W. SHERER, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


A CURIOUS BANQUET. 


N one of my notes in this Magazine of March 1881, I described 
the discovery or demonstration of the antiseptic properties 
of boric acid by my friend Mr. Arthur Robottom, as displayed by 
the perfect preservation of a dead horse on the dry salt surface of 
the Great Borax Lake of Southern California, after seven months’ 
exposure to the glaring sun, where, in the shade, the thermometer 
rises to 119 deg. Other examples of the germ-killing and preserva- 
tive powers of this substance are given in that note. 

On the 2nd of April I joined a luncheon party assembled to test 
a practical demonstration of the possibilities of applying these proper- 
ties of boric acid to the all-important business of increasing our food 
supplies. 

Over and above the economical interest of this, there is a peculiar 
chemical interest involved in the powerful antiseptic energies of a 
substance which in its ordinary chemical relations is so mild that 
although technically an acid it does not redden litmus paper. 

On the 8th of February a sheep was stunned and rendered 
insensible without stopping the action of the heart, a tube was then 
inserted in the jugular vein, and through this some blood was allowed 
toflow. Then a solution of the boric acid raised to blood-heat was 
made to flow into the vein from a vessel suitably placed above its 
level. This solution, as I was told, contained only 3} ounces of the 
acid, the sheep weighing above 70 lbs. It was then allowed to flow 
with the blood for a few minutes, simply projected by the ordinary 
action of theheart. Then the larger vessels of the neck were divided 
in the usual manner, and the blood allowed to escape, carrying with it 
what remained of the solution. 

The sheep thus killed was skinned and prepared in the usual 
manner, then placed in one of the cellars of the Society of Arts 
Rooms, in the Adelphi, in proper custody for verification sake. 

I saw it there about a month after its death. It was perfectly free 
from any odour of putrefaction, though here and there on the surface 
were a few spots of mildew. 
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On the 2nd of April it was cut up in the usual joints, which were 
vayiously cooked—roasted, boiled, stewed, and served both hot and 
cold at the Adelphi Hotel, opposite the Society’s rooms, where a 
party of about 25 gentlemen assembled to test it practically in the 
way of luncheon. There was a joint of ordinary vulgar beef for those 
who might hesitate to complete a meal on the injected mutton. 

I plead guilty of some timidity at first, and of seating myself 
within reach of the beef; but after a cautious beginning, and finding 
no flavour beyond that of pure mutton in the first dish, I made a com- 
plete circuit of both hot and cold. The others appeared to have 
begun with similar feelings, but, strange to say, the beef remained 
uncut, while there was considerable havoc among the mutton joints. 

I used my palate very critically, but failed to detect any flavour 
beyond that of pure and very tender mutton in the hot roast, the cold 
roast, or the stew ; but was just able to detect a slight softness of 
flavour like that of distilled water in the boiled leg. Mr. Barff (son of 
Professor Barff), who has been working for some time past upon his 
boroglyceride (see note, May 1882), and is familiar with the taste of 
boracic compounds, told me that he detected a slight boracic flavour 
in the boiled mutton, but none in the roasted. 

This, I think, is explained by the fact that boric acid and most of 
its compounds are volatile, and readily carried away with the vapour 
of water. Our supplies from the fumerolles of Tuscany depend on 
this property. Jets of steam issue from fissures in the rock ; and 
these jets are conveyed into artificial pools of water. The steam is 
loaded with boracic vapour, which is condensed in the pools until the 
water is saturated, and then by boiling away the water the crystals are 
obtained. I infer that if the boric acid can be thus ejected from its 
deep-seated sources in the earth, it may be similarly ejected by the 
same agency from the interstices of beef or mutton when roasting or 
baking, or even in the course of long stewing, though simple boiling may 
not do it so effectually. 

There can be no doubt about the success of this method of 
preserving meat, though we have yet ‘to learn the effect of daily 
partaking of small quantities of boric acid on the system. Mr. Barff 
spoke very positively of its perfect harmlessness, basing his assertions 
on rather severe experiments,* the particulars of which I have not 
space to detail. His testimony is the more valuable, as this process 
is rather a rival to that of the boroglyceride, in which he is 
commercially interested. 

I made inquiries concerning the quantity of boric acid remaining 
in the blood finally drawn from the sheep, which would indicate how 
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much the flesh had appropriated, but the necessary analyses had not 
then been made. 

The marvellous element of the success of this method of meat- 
preserving is the very small quantity of the antiseptic that acts so 
effectually. I confess myself much puzzled thereby, especially after 
the further experiment described in my next note. 


THE SELECTIVE ANTISEPTIC ACTION OF Boric ACID. 


ESIDES the cooked joints at the Adelphi Hotel there was a 
large dish of uncooked chops offered for home testing. I 
secured two of these for further study of the mildew patches above 
described which had excited my curiosity, as they presented what 
appeared to be a curious contradiction. 

A detestably damp outhouse where boots and shoes and everything 
else speedily become covered with green mildew was conveniently 
available. I placed the chops there, and at the end of six days (z.¢. on 
the 8th of April, or just two months after the slaughter of the sheep) 
they were completely coated with a thick deposit of the rich green 
fungus ; they were apparently putrid and unfit for food, but 
gave out no particular odour beyond that of the mildew itself. 
The fungus -was washed off and the chops cooked. They were 
excellent, very tender, and not perceptibly “high” or “ gamey.” 

This is the greatest puzzle of all. The modern theory of putre- 
faction is that it is due to the action of fungus or fungoid or microzoic 
germs of some sort, which, abounding in the air, are deposited on the 
animal substance, feed on it, grow, and by their excreta produce the 
putrescence, 

Here we have a case in which fungus germs are freely deposited 
and flourish luxuriantly on the cut surfaces of meat seven weeks old, 
and yet they fail to taint it with any degree of the ordinary putrescence 
of flesh. 

Can it be that boric acid is a selective antiseptic ? Is it a sub- 
stance that destroys germs of bacteria, bacilli, micrococci, &c., &c, 
but does not affect the purely vegetable germs of mildew fungus ? 

Supposing this to be the case, then we must conclude that the 
mildews are not concerned in putrefaction, and that the efficacy of 
Lister’s beneficent invention (see note, March 1881) is exclusively 
due to the destruction of the bacteria and their near relations, and 
that mere fungus is surgically harmless. 

The subject is well worthy of further investigation. If Dr. W. B. 
Richardson takes it up I have no doubt that his new magazine, 
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The Asclepiad, will be enriched with a record of some very interesting 
results. 

If boric acid is thus selective, it will not arrest vinous fermentation 
as salicylic acid is said to do. 


CHOLERA GERMS AND Boric AcIp. 


R. KOCH appears to have at last discovered the specific germs 

of cholera. He describes them as comma-like bacilli, always 

found connected with this disease, but nowhere else. One of their 

very serious properties is an aptitude to develop in a moist soil, and 
therefore they are not necessarily destroyed by burial. 

As a set-off to this he finds that they only survive and multiply 
in fluids that are alkaline or basic. The presence of free acid 
destroys them. This fact has an important bearing on the question 
raised in my previous note concerning the effect of boric acid when 
taken into the human system. 

Will this acid destroy these germs and others of a like nature? 
Having only seen an abstract of Dr. Koch’s report, I am uncertain 
whether he has or has not tried the action of this very mild acid on 
the comma-like bacteria, and determined the degree of dilution that 
it will bear without losing its power over them. 

It may be that in eating such meat as the mutton I described, we 
are rendering ourselves antiseptic, like the mutton. I am told that 
boric acid is an effectual specific against diarrhoea, and if so, its 
action probably depends upon its destruction of the bacilli or bacteria, 
which produce the disturbance. 

As it is not generally known, I may inform my London readers 
that most of them are daily consumers of boric acid; the practice of 
adding “ glacialine,” or some such boracic compound, to milk intended 
for the London market, is becoming almost universal. 

According to Besana, glacialine consists of eighteen parts of 
boric acid, nine parts of borax, nine parts of sugar, and six parts of 
glycerol. Healso states that another antiseptic, called G/acialin-salt, 
is entirely boric acid. Mr. Barff tells me that the glacialine commonly 
sold is of very variable composition. 

My attention was first directed towards this use of glacialine by 
an instructive incident. I was seeking for a missing parcel at a 
railway station, and observed a stray can of milk waiting for identifi- 
cation. I asked a porter how long it had been there. “ Above a 
week,” he replied. When I spoke of the probable condition of its 
contents, he told me that they had had milk standing thus for about 
a fortnight, and none the worse. I believe this to be quite true, and 
that glacialine is the preservative agent generally used. 
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ARSENIC AND MALARIA FEVER. 


WO of my notes in 1881 (February and April) were devoted to 
the subject of arsenic and its effects on man and the lower 
animals when taken internally in very small quantities. I there 
endeavoured to controvert the widely spread notions on the subject, 
and even went so far as to recommend “ that fever hospitals should 
be supplied with regulated quantities of arsenical vapours,” and to 
assert that “if I lived in New Orleans, or other focus of fever horrors, 
I would envelope myself, to a certain extent, in arsenical fumes, by 
covering my walls with highly charged arsenical papers, furnishing 
my rooms with arsenical upholstery, and carrying arseniuretted pocket 
handkerchiefs.” 

This appeared like very wild heresy at the time, but experiments 
I made long ago on'the destructiveness of minute quantities of 
arsenic on microsoa, and the other facts stated in the notes, justified 
the apparent extravagance. 

I have just come upon a letter of Dr. Tyndall’s on ‘* Methods 
and Hopes of Experimental Physiology ” in the Pa// Mall Gazette of 
October 30, 1883, in which he describes the researches of Crudeli 
and Kreb on the deadly malaria of the Campagna, which he found 
to be of parasitic origin. 

Crudeli (evidently following the same line of reasoning as I did) 
“incorporates this substance (arsenic) in gelatine, formed into little 
squares, each square containing two milligrammes of arsenic ; and 
he begins by a single square per day. The dose he gradually aug- 
mented till it reaches eight milligrammes daily. The result thus far 
is that out of 455 individuals treated in this way, 338 were either 
cured of the fever or preserved from attack ; while the negative and 
doubtful results were, in part, to be accounted for by the want of 
confidence on the part of the employés, and their consequent neglect 
of the means intended for their protection.” 

These employés were men engaged upon railways, traversing 
intensely malarial districts where exposure for a single night in the 
summer time is usually followed by a dangerous attack. Dr. Tyndall 
adds that, “in other places similar experiments have been made with 
satisfactory results.” 

. This supplies a complete justification of my anticipations and 
heretical suggestions. While Crudeli’s method of administering the 
antidote is doubtless well suited for the men exposed in railway 
making, I think my method is still better for in-door workers in 
malarious districts, or those compelled to sleep there in the course of 
travelling. My reason for this is simply that an apartment furnished 
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and decorated as I suggested would contain an atmosphere sufficiently 
charged with arsenical vapours to destroy the parasitic sources of 
infection, while the inhabitant of the room would be taking a mini- 
mum amount of arsenic by inhalation, zc. applying it directly to the 
lungs where the primary infection appears to operate. 

The advantages of this must be the more decided if Crudeli has 
found that complete immunity demands the larger doses, which can- 
not be safely taken at first, only by progressive increase of quantity. 

Therefore I maintain that the hotels in the vicinity of the Cam- 
pagna, the Pontine Marshes, the Maremma, and other malarious 
regions of Italy, should be papered throughout with brilliant green 
arsenical wall papers, and painted with “ Scheele’s green” or other 
similar arsenical pigment. New Orleans and all other such places 
the same, for the special benefit of non-acclimatized visitors. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ASPIRATE. 


MONG the social phenomena that amuse the modern disciples 
of Diogenes, one of the most ridiculous is the high social status 
recently attained by the aspirate. 

No amount of scientific, literary, or artistic attainments, no pro- 
fundity of intellectual insight or practical wisdom, no elevation of 
moral dignity, can save the reputation of the man or woman who 
drops an H or conventionally misplaces it. The empty-pated social 
parvenues of Paris estimate gentility by the use of the genders of 
nouns, those of London by that of the aspirate. 

I have studied this subject inductively, zc. have observed the 
phenomena of misplacement of the aspirate with the object of ascer- 
taining whether it is merely accidental or reducible to a fixed natural 
law, and if the latter, to determine the nature of the law. My 
researches have been eminently successful. 

I find that men and women in a state of nature, or as near to that 
condition as English usages permit, have more regard for the force of 
the language they use than for its elegance, and that whenever they 
desire to give emphasis to a word or syllable commencing with a vowe] 
they use the aspirate. 

This is well illustrated in the-well known Punch dialogue between 
the nervous old gentleman and the hairdresser. ‘‘ They say, sir, that 
there is a good deal of cholera in the hair.” ‘Is there, then I hope 
you are very particular about your brushes.” “Oh, sir, I don’t mean 
the air of the ed, but the hair of the hatmosphere.” 

Now let us rise above mere conventional frivolity and consider 
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the subject philosophically. What is the aspirate ; is it a consonant ; 
is it a vowel ; is ita letter at all properly socalled? I maintain that it is 
not, that the letter H when used simply to express the aspirate 
has no independent existence as a letter or vocal representative, 
that the phonetic difference between air and hair, between Arry 
and Harry, is merely due to a difference in the amount of force 
with which the vowel sound is projected from the mouth, and there- 
fore the aspirate, or rather the degree of aspiration of the initial 
vowel, should be graduated according to force of expression de- 
manded ; that genteel people are all wrong and vulgar people 
generally are rationally and classically right. When I say classically, 
I refer to the original basis of the English language. If space per- 
mitted, I could show by the history of English orthography that the 
prefixing of the letter H is purely arbitrary, as indicated by the sur- 
vival of such spelling as that of hour, herb, honour, &c., and that the 
existing vulgar practice of aspirating every vowel which requires a 
“ hemphasis” was the original practice, while the modern usage is a 
feeble perversion of energetic English, and fit for nothing stronger than 
drawing-room vapidities. 


THE IGUANODON. 


MONG the monsters displayed in the lower grounds of the 
Crystal Palace is the Iguanodon as restored by the combined 
scientific and artistic efforts of Waterhouse Hawkins. It was 
discovered in 1822 by Dr, Mantell, and has since enjoyed high 
reputation as a lizard-like hippopotamus or an “herbivorous 
dinosaur of the Wealden,” and was named iguanodon or iguana 
toothed from the resemblance of its teeth to the existing herbivorous, 
which however, is from 4 to 6 feet long against the 30 feet length of 
the extinct animal. Dr. Mantell supplied it with a nasal integumental 
horn, like that of the rhinoceros, and Waterhouse Hawkins covers it 
with scales. 

These restorations were based on a very limited supply of bones, 
and have been materially corrected by recent discoveries in Belgium, 
where, with much labour in collecting, a whole skeleton has been 
built up by M. L. F. Depauw, and is to be seen in the Brussels 
Royal Museum of Natural History. 

The creature thus displayed appears like a gigantic duck with 
an extravagant crocodilean tail and short fore arms that were 
evidently used for prehensile purposes only, or as paddles, but not 
in walking on land ; the footprints of the animal only show the three 
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toes of the long hind feet, not the five claws of the fore arms. The 
rest of the structure accords with this upright kangaroo-like posture 
but the footmarks show no indications of jumping after the manner 
of kangaroos. 

The height of the skeleton as mounted in what appears to be the 
natural position of the animal, is 14 feet 2 inches, and its length from 
snout to end of tail nearly 30 feet. About half of this length is massive 
tail, that was probably used as a swimming organ. The horny spur 
found by Dr. Mantell and supposed to be a nose horn is the first 
finger or thumb. 

It is only fair to state that the ideal restoration by Waterhouse 
Hawkins comes nearer to correspondence with the actual skeleton 
now completed than the drawings of other geologists, especially that 
in the foreground of his well-known educational diagram where the 
animal is represented sitting with the forefoot or hand grasping a 
fern. The Belgian bones are found associated with abundance of 
ferns, and it is supposed that these were the chief food of the animal. 
They were probably gathered by the hands, or held while being torn 
by the mouth. 

The most interesting result of the completion of the skeleton is 
that it supplies another of the missing links between the reptiles and 
the non-flying birds, such as the moa, ostrich, auk, &c. 


PREHISTORIC TUMULI. 


N Hardwicke’s Science Gossip of the current month (April) is an 
interesting account of a very rich find by Professor P. W. Norris, 
Assistant United States Ethnologist (mark the title! Who is the 
British ethnologist, and where is his assistant ?) of a prehistoric city 
near Charlestown containing not only the usual remains of paleolithic 
or neolithic implements or vestiges of the beginning of the use of 
metals, but these and the skeletons of the men who used them. 

One of these skeletons belonged to an actual giant, a chieftain of 
seven feet six inches, who, like Hrolf Gangr, the ancestor of William 
the Conqueror, must have been a compulsory pedestrian or “gangr,” 
as no ordinary horse could carry him. The other skeletons, their 
arrangement, the ornaments and weapons found with them, render this 
discovery of comparable value to that of the Viking ship at Sandefjord 
a few years ago under the mound long known as “The King’s Hill.” 
The Charlestown remains were under similar mounds. 

So far we have discovered no traces of the “ missing link,” though 
some of the paleolithic discoveries seem to bring us within measurable 
distance of the creature. 
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There can be little doubt that man, like his poor relations, the 
monkeys, was originally a tropical or sub-tropical animal. He still 
remains a shivering muffled-up creature in the temperate zones ; to 
find him enjoying his primzeval nakedness we must go further south, 
and we must also look there for his beginnings. When the Congo 
becomes a commercial highway, and its tributary valleys opened by 
railway cuttings and riddled with “mining explorations, we may 
expect to discover still more interesting prehistoric human remains 
than even those of Charlestown. 


VITRIOLIC ADULTERATIONS. 


OME rather shallow paragraphs have been “ going the round” 
concerning the use of sulphuric acid for the purification of the 
fats used in the manufacture of butterine. I have given some atten- 
tion to the subject, and doubt whether this acid has ever been used 
at all for the purpose ; my reason for this doubt being that any fat 
sufficiently foul to demand such treatment could not be profitably 
made into any eatable form of butter substitute. It would cost about 
two shillings per pound, wholesale, on account of the difficulty of 
removing its original foul flavour. 

In the purification of the dirtiest kinds of refuse fat, in the manu- 
facture of soap and candles, in the refining of shale oils, petroleum, 
&c., this acid is largely used, but nevertheless there is none of the 
acid in the product. The success of the purification even for candles 
or cart grease demands its complete removal. 

“Vitriol ” sounds very alarming when associated in a newspaper 
paragraph with butterine, but the easily frightened British public 
need not fear that they will find any in the coarsest and cheapest of 
“bosch” or butter substitutes, whether made in this country or in 
America. The kind of grease in the purification of which it is the most 
freely applied is that used for lubrication, and if the smallest quantity 
were left behind in this, our engineers would detect it immediately by 
the corrosion of the most sensitive working parts of their machinery. 

These who would start a vitriol panic should look to dry sherry 
and other dry wines, especially to those which are sold at fancy 
prices as the product of famous vintages. A solution of barium 
chloride added to'such wines will tell the tale at once by the heavy 
precipitate it instantly throws down. The natural acid of the grape— 
tartaric acid—throws down a precipitate with this re-agent, but it 
does so gradually, and on a much smaller scale than the “ plastered” 
wines, so largely supplied to the English market, and which, as I am 
told by wine merchants, Englishmen persist in selecting. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 




















TABLE TALK. 


An INDIGNANT PROTEST. 


ROM a correspondent who elects to be anonymous, and who 
writes with much heat, I have received what, by the employ- 
ment of a euphemism, may be called a protest against the views 
recently put forward in Table Talk on the “ Literary Ring.” With 
emphasis and “ certainty,” the writer declares that “the vast majority 
of magazines and books at the present hour are in the hands of 
an utterly unprincipled literary ring, like that in the French play of 
La Camaraderie.” This bold statement is supported by singular 
evidence. In one case the writer, who claims to be the author of 
more than one historical or quasi-historical work, after answering an 
advertisement for magazine contributions, received from “ one of the 
most flourishing publishing firms in London” an application for two 
guineas, for which sum the advertisers would probably insert any 
article sent them, and would certainly supply an opinion as to its 
merits. Reviewers, I am told, are, as a rule, in the same boat with 
publishers, “‘ all bent on making literature a mere trade.” With the 
personal experiences of my correspondent I cannot deal. To one, 
however, who, like myself, has been actively concerned in journalism 
for a quarter of a century, the statements appear as startling and 
incredible as if he were asked to believe that the chief London 
physicians earned their income by extorting black mail from those 
who confided to them their secrets. With an experience as large as 
that of most journalists, I never met with nor heard of cases approxi- 
mating to those advanced. In the serials with which I am connected 
the authorship of reviews is an almost impenetrable secret, and the 
suppositions of famed authors whose vanity has been wounded as 
to the personality of their reviewers are almost invariably wrong. I 
repeat, in short, that the talk of a literary ring is idle and futile, and 
that the gates of letters are wider open now than ever they have been 
to all comers. 


A GENERAL INDEX FOR THE “ GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 


HE work meditated by the Index Society of supplying a 

complete index to the Gentleman’? Magazine is worthy of all 

possible-encouragement. To those engaged in any form of historical, 
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antiquarian, and biographical research the Gentleman’s Magazine is 
indispensable. Owing to the exceedingly slovenly manner in which 
the previous indexes are compiled the task of reference is as arduous 
as itcan be. Take it, for instance, that the reader wishes to inquire 
concerning -a certain writer, say Thomas Ramsay, of whose date 
he is uncertain. In the existing indexes, in which the Christian 


name is not given, he will have to turn through all the Ramsays, . 


probably one to two hundred in number, who ever dissolved partner- 
ship, became bankrupt, or in any fashion whatever brought themselves 
within the scope of the work. As the society depends for the 
completion of its task upon the number of subscriptions it receives, 
I am glad to recommend to my readers an undertaking which 
promises beneficial results to scholarship. 


SALE OF LANDSEER’s “ MONARCH OF THE GLEN.” 


HE sale at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s of Landseer’s great 
picture, “The Monarch of the Glen,” is calculated to 
beget some rather unsatisfactory reflections. ‘ It was painted for the 
refreshment-room of the House of Lords, and was offered in 1851 to 
the Fine Arts Commission for three hundred pounds. The offer was 
rejected with what seems like studied insult, and the picture, with 
the reserved right of engraving, which was purchased by Mr. Graves 
for five hundred guineas, was sold to Lord Londesborough for eight 
hundred guineas. Cases of similar obstinacy, stupidity, and ignorance 
on the part of those claiming the guidance of our national taste or 
the administration of our national funds are as familiar as they can be. 
In the latest instance to come to light the public was deprived of a 
treasure now practically unattainable. Can no punishment be 
devised for the perverse gentlemen who when a gift is offered them 
always suspect a job, and when a job is set before them always regard 
it as a chance not to be neglected ? 


CaPTAIN BURTON ON THE SANSKRITISTS, AND ON THE GREEK, 
ROMAN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH INFANTRY, 


WO things become abundantly evident in the perusal of “ The 
Book of the Sword”: The first, is the contempt of Captain 
Burton for the views of the modern Sanskritists, by which the general 
study of Orientalism in England is prejudiced. The peculiar 
mixture of “philology in its specialist form with the science of 
religion and the tenebrz of metaphysics,” while it has delighted the 
half-educated, has done serious harm. The second, is the dislike he 
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entertains for the modern worship of whatever is Greek. Compared 
with the early Roman, the Hellene to Captain Burton is a trifler. His 
gymnasia and palestr are mere schools for calisthenics, which the 
sturdy Italian held in contempt. He had no gladiatorial show, the 
finest sal/e d’armes in the world. To the sword practice by which 
the Roman legionary was fortified, the Greek preferred the less 
arduous struggle of the pentathlum, the pancration, and military 
dancing, anticipating thereby a couple of thousand years the 
accusation directed by Byron against his successors. 
You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
Of two such lessons why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

The Greek of old, like the Frenchman, and the Irishman of to-day, 
was too clever by half, gaining victories by the gallantry of attack, but 
failing to distinguish himself in a losing game. In this, Captain 
Burton observes, England excels, and hence springs the declaration of 
Marshal Bugeaud, “ England has the best infantry in the world : 
happily they are not many.” 


PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE. 


MONG theatrical institutions which have dropped out of know- 
ledge, not the least important are the Prologue and Epilogue. 

The signification of the former is now changed, and its name in 
connection with a new play conveys simply the information that 
an act more than the public bargains for, or an author cares to 
announce, has been provided. The epilogue meantime has dis- 
appeared, and the most that the modern playwright dares offer in 
its place is a rhymed tag. Strange to say, however, most of the 
information we possess with regard to the stage in the seventeenth 
century is derived from these now exploded forms of composition. 
Here we learn when first a woman ventured timidly to appear ona 
stage on which feminine characters had previously been played by 
boys ; here we see the gallants taking their seats on “ sixpenny 
stools ” on the stage, and challenging each other to take tobacco ; 
here again we learn of impatient spectators throwing tiles at the 
curtain with the hope of hitting a head, as an Irishman at a fair is 
supposed to bring down his shillelagh with a whack on any prominence 
in a tent that hints of human occupancy. Here, lastly, since the 
task of enumeration would be almost interminable, we hear that a 
Shakespearean tragedy could be played and was played in two hours, 
and watch the gradually later time of day at which theatrical perform- 
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ances were given. Besides information of this kind, we see in the pro- 
logue and epilogue one or two writers at their best. In the former 
bluff Ben Jonson lets out his magnificent if impotent indignation, and 
Dryden cajoles and menaces the public and the critic in the most 
epigrammatic and neatly-rhymed of his couplets. I mention these 
things inasmuch as a really good book on the Prologue and 
Epilogue has just seen the light.!. For whom stand the initials. 
“G. S. B.” affixed to the volume I know not. The theatre deserves, 
however, to be studied by those interested in the drama and the 
stage. Without saying the last word on the subject, it is a book of 
importance, and a valuable contribution to literature. 


A ROMANCE IN LONDCN IN THE 13TH CENTURY. 


I N Aungier’s edition of the French Chronicle cited in Mr. Loftie’s 

History of London,? is a marvellously dramatic story how in 1284 
a certain Laurence Duket, having in course of a quarrel concerning 
Alice atte Bowe wounded one Ralph Crepyn, a clerk, and then taken 
refuge in the tower of the great church of St. Mary-le-Bow, Alice, 
whose relations with the wounded man were the tenderest, hired a 
gang of ruffians who, disregarding the sanctity of the spot, seized 
upon Laurence Duket, strangled him, and tied the cord to the mul- 
lion of one of the windows. The deed was witnessed by a youth 
who had slieltered in the church, the final result being that Alice atte 
Bow was burned to death in the market-place, and seven of her agents 
were hanged. The picture of the terrified boy hiding from view to 
contemplate this deed is as dramatic as anything in fiction. In 
another portion of the same history Mr. Loftie, quoting from Mr. 
Green, tells how, after the death of Harry, the traders and merchants 
in London could witness “ the pillage of their wains” as they wound 
along the banks of the Thames. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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